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ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY 


by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


VIGOROUS program designed to vitalize and improve educa- 

tion in schools and colleges throughout the United States with 
respect to the ideals and benefits of democracy and to reveal the 
character and tactics of totalitarianism has been launched by the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Strongly supported by Congress, this program will aim to make 
the principles and practice of democracy and the traditions of our 
republican form of government more vivid and meaningful. Re- 
source material, teaching aids, programs of study, and good practices | 
found in various school systems and colleges to be made available | 
to educators in the future, especially during the next year, should 
stimulate increasing interest in education for democracy, for repre- 
sentative government; showing clearly the nature of their opposites, 


namely, communism and fascism. i 


American Education is Challenged 


We do not know what the future holds for the world in this uncer- 
tain atomic era. We do know, however, that American education | 
is challenged to cause millions of young people to come from the 
schools with the deep-seated conviction that government in a free 
society is what the people want it to be, that it seeks and responds 
to the freely expressed desires, opinions, and judgments of the people, 
and that, conversely, totalitarian government maintains itself by 
force, suppression, and coercion of the people to make them conform 


to the will of the dictatorial group “at the top”. 


Our young people should learn the ways of democracy by prac- 
ticing them in school and college. They should see the shadows 
behind glamorous and attractive promises and propagandas for the 
easy solution of all important social and economic problems. They 
should intelligently oppose the scapegoat type of indictment of cer- 
tain classes, creeds, or races. They should examine carefully all | 
undemocratically operated movements or organizations placing 
power in the hands of a few leaders. They should weigh wisely the 


continual criticism leveled at politicians or other classes or groups 


blaming them for our social and economic difficulties. Finally, they | 
should have a sufficient store of knowledge to be able to detect and T 

oe ; oe 
expose totalitarian methods and practices. 


| str 

A Program of High Priority | the 
. , a nat 

I regard this program as one of high priority for American educa-) gn; 


tion. As a partner in the program, the U. S. Office of Education bak 


is strengthening its historic function of promoting national security 7 
through education. Schools and colleges, completing the partner-| P0S 
ship, can make a timely and genuine contribution in helping our, ‘T® 
youth articulately to defend the democratic way of life with intelli- 
gence and perseverance. mn 
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HE U. S. Office of Education is plan- 

ning increased assistance to States in 
strengthening particular aspects of 
their educational programs related to 
national security, according to recent 
announcement by Commissioner Stude- 
baker. 

This new emphasis has been made 
possible by the Congress through an in- 
crease of approximately 30 percent in 
operating funds of the Office for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Regular services of the 
eight permanent divisions of the Office 
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will be continued as usual with some- 
what increased staffs to carry forward 
more extensive activities. Particular as- 
pects of the new program to strengthen 
national security emphasize: (1) Edu- 
cation for Democratic Citizenship; (2) 
Education in Science and Mathematics; 
(3) Education for Health and Physical 


Fitness. 


Information regarding each of these 
three projects, described in the recent 


announcement, follows: (next page) 
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Organization of Office 


The above chart shows the organiza- 
tion of the U. 8. Office of Education. The 
officials responsible for administration 
of the work of the Office are as follows: 
Commissioner___.loHn W. STuDzRAKER 
Deputy Commissioner and Director, Di- 

vision of School Administration 

E. B, Norton 

Associate Commissioner 
Epwin H. Miner 
Director, Division of Elementary Educa- 
eae Sek Bess GooDYKOONTZ 
Director, Division of Secondary Educa- 
eer nese en eee GALEN JONES 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 

Education____- RAYMOND W. GREGORY 

Director, Division of Higher Education 
JoHN Date RussEeLi 

Executive Assistant to the Commissioner 
and Director, Division of Central 

Services._.._.... KENNETH O, WARNER 
Director, Division of International Hdu- 

cational Relations 

KeEnpric N. MARSHALL 
Director, Division of Augiliary Services 
Ratt I, Griespy 








Education for Democratic Citizenship 


Improvement of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship is of paramount im- 
portance in any strengthening of na- 
tional defenses to insure freedom and 
security. 

Schools and colleges have long recog- 
nized their responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a better-informed and a 
more purposefully democratic citizen- 
ship on the part of the oncoming gen- 
eration. It is largely in the field of the 
so-called humanistic studies, but more 
particularly in the field of the social 
sciences, that the effort has been made 
and must continue to be made to de- 
velop: 


1. An understanding of the meaning 
of democracy, its history, its practice, 
and its continuing development; to- 
gether with an understanding of the 
dangerous alternatives posed by totali- 
tarianism. 


2. Enlightened loyalty to democratic 
ideals and national traditions. 


3. The fundamentals of national re- 
sponsibility and power, including world 
geography and its relation to war po- 
tentials and to the economic and stra- 


tegic foundations of an enduring 
peace. 

4. Understanding of the United 
Nations, its organization, accom- 
plishments, shortcomings, and _ pos- 
sibilities. 


In the United States the relation of 
the Federal Government to the States 
in educationa] matters has been develop- 
ing over a period of many decades as 
one of helpful assistance rather than 
dominance or control. In this relation- 
ship the Federal Government has long 
recognized its responsibility to assist 
the States to improve their school and 
college programs. Generally speaking, 
assistance has taken the form of finan- 
cial grants in aid of specific educational 
programs, with only such Federal re- 
quirements as would assure expenditure 
of the Federal funds for the aided 
purposes. 

This policy of noninterference by the 
Federal Government in the control of 
education by the States is particularly 
important in the area of “education for 
democratic citizenship.” It is believed 


4 


that the Federal Government can and 
should assist the States, without in- 
terference in the educational affairs of 
the States, to strengthen and improve 
their programs of education for demo- 
cratic citizenship. It is planned, as 
usual, that this be done by employing 
professional specialists in the Office of 
Education to work with cooperating 
schools, school systems, and colleges of 
the States through institutes, work- 
shops, conferences, publication of mate- 
rials, and demonstration teaching to 
improve the social studies teaching, par- 
ticularly in the high schools. 


Education in Science 
and Mathematics 


We are on the threshold of the atomic 
age. Accustomed as we are to a mecha- 
nized and highly technical civilization, 
we nevertheless face the future of scien- 
tific development with considerable anx- 
iety. In that future will new scientific 
developments be employed primarily to 
kill and to destroy? Or will they be 
employed to bring relief to mankind 
from its age-old burdens? 

Science itself does not give the an- 
swer. For science itself is neutral or 
amoral. Its principles, forces, and laws 
may be used equally for destruction or 
for construction; for evil or for good. 
If the people of a free society are to 
control the use of science and to direct 
it to humane ends, they must under- 
stand something of its method and of 
its possibilities. 

To maintain American leadership in 
scientific research and discovery is a 
deep concern of those responsible for 
the national defense. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, wartime director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
sounds the warning that: “Improve- 
ment in the teaching of science is im- 
perative, for students of latent scien- 
tific ability are particularly vulnerable 
to high-school teaching which fails to 
awaken interest or to provide adequate 
instruction. To enlarge the group of 
specially qualified men and women it 
is necessary to increase the number who 
go to college. This involves improved 
high-school instruction, provision for 
helping individual talented students to 
finish high school (primarily the re- 


sponsibility of the local communities) 
and opportunities for more capable, ( 
promising high-school students to go 


to college. Anything short of this 
means serious waste of higher education 
and neglect of human resources.” ! 

Not only is improved high-school 
instruction in the natural sciences and 
mathematics important if the high 
schools are to provide the reservoir of 
talented science students for advanced 
training in colleges and universities, it 
is essential also as a basis for many 
military specialties. 

Educational machinery for achieving 
the aforesaid objectives of science edu- 
sation in the high schools already exists. 
Unfortunately, however, many schools 
are not sufficiently well equipped to 
reach a high degree of effectiveness in 
their teaching of natural science. It is 
especially difficult at the present time 
to secure the talented teacher personnel 
and supervisory staffs necessary to 
achieve improved results. By the ex- 
penditure of relatively small amounts 
of Federal funds much can be done to 
stimulate the improvement of science 
and mathematics instruction in the high 
schools of the Nation, it is believed. 


Education for Health 
and Physical Fitness 


During World War II, on the basis of 
Selective Service examinations, 5,000,- 
000 young men were rejected for mili- 
tary service because of their physical, 
mental, or educational deficiencies. A 
large number of rejections were pre- 
ventable and would undoubtedly have 
been prevented had the health program 
in the schools of the Nation been ade- 
quately supported during the two dec- 
ades prior to the outbreak of war. Ob- 
viously, therefore, if our youth in future 
years are to be prepared to make their 
essential contribution to the security 
and strength of the Nation, either in 
time of peace or war, definite and posi- 
tive measures should be taken to insure 
their development, training, and proper 
conditioning. 

The aims and objectives of a peace- 
time program of education for health 


1 Science—the Bndless Frontier. Report to the 
President on a program for postwar scientific re- 
search. July 1945. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. p. 21. 
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and physical fitness are numerous: (1) 
The development of physical and or- 
ganic vigor, of neuro-muscular skills 
and correct body 
mechanics, good posture, mental poise 
and alertness; (2) the development of 
desirable moral and social qualities such 
as team play, leadership, obedience to 
properly constituted authority, courage, 
self-reliance, disciplined initiative, and 
self-control; (3) the promotion of 
proper school, home, and community 
hygiene, sanitation, and safety; (4) the 
provision of periodic health examina- 
tions under school auspices, with proper 
follow-up to assure the correction of de- 
fects and the remediation of remediable 
conditions; (5) the provision of suitable 
instruction in personal and community 
hygiene and safety; the development of 
an understanding and an appreciation 
of the basic facts of health and disease ; 
and the observance of common health 
precepts. 


coordinations, of 


It will be noted that the foregoing 
educational objectives include school 
health health instruction, 
physical. education, and _ recreation. 
These four responsibilities of the school 
cannot School 
health examinations or inventories are 
basic to sound programs of physical 
education activities under school aus- 
pices and to meaningful health instruc- 
tion just as they are essential to the pre- 
vention or correction of physical defects 
and conditions. School authorities gen- 
erally hold that the responsibility for 
assuring that periodic health examina- 
tions are made should properly rest on 
the schools whereas the responsibility 
for medical care and treatment, either 
preventive or curative, properly belongs 
to parents and family physicians or the 
public health authorities. 


services, 


well be disassociated. 


A direct national attack upon these 
problems designed to improve school 
health services and programs in ail 
States will be undertaken this year by 
professional specialists to be added to 
the staff of the U. S. Office of Education. 


Every Day 

28 deaths by fire. 760 
home fires. 140 store fires. 80 fac- 
tory fires. 6 church fires. 6 school 
fires. 3 hospital fires. So says the Na- 
tional Fire Protective Association. 


1,650 fires 
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Our Steps Toward World Recovery 


Prepared by the Department of State 


HE FUTURE PATTERN of world 

economic relations, to a large part, 
depends upon the United States. Our 
Government has not turned aside from 
this responsibility. ; 

We have clearly stated and demon- 
strated our desire to help the nations 
of the world make effective their efforts 
to recover from the devastation of war 
and regain productivity and prosperity. 

This policy was recently enunciated 
by the Secretary of State, George C. 
Marshall, in a speech at Harvard Uni- 
versity on June 5, 1947, when he said 
that the United States would consider 
granting assistance to the nations of 
Europe who would cooperate individu- 
ally and collectively in a program to 
restore European economy. 

Among the many projects to assist 
in promoting world recovery in which 
the United States has taken a leading 
part are the Greek-Turkish aid pro- 
gram and the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 


Climate in Which Peace Can Thrive 


In these steps we see again the over- 
all United States policy designed to 
stimulate production in all countries 
and bring about the climate of security 
and prosperity in which peace can 
thrive. President Truman, in his 
March 12 address to Congress, ex- 
pressed this desire when he said: 

“I believe that we must assist free 
peoples to work out their own destinies 
in their own way. I believe that our 
help should be primarily through eco- 
nomic and financial aid which is essen- 
tial to economic stability and orderly 
financial processes.” 

In thus calling for American assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey as part of 
what has become known as the Truman 
Doctrine, the President was emphasiz- 
ing that the United States, which alone 
among the victorious powers emerged 
from the war with its physical produc- 
tive capacity intact, stands ready to use 
its resources to assist less fortunate peo- 
ples in their efforts to maintain their 
independence and to raise their stand- 
ards of living above the dangerously 


low levels they have been forced to 
endure. 

Urgency dictated our efforts to aid 
Greece and Turkey. Communist guer- 
rillas were attacking Greek villages even 
as President Truman addressed Con- 
gress. Trained in the give-no-quarter 
tactics of revolutionists, they were jeop- 
ardizing the right of free men to work 
and to live and threatening the national 
security of a country which served the 
Allied cause during the war, was the 
birthplace of democracy, and has stood 
for centuries as the symbol of western 
civilization. 


Giving Effect to United 
Nations Principles 


The urgent need for immediate action 
compelled the United States to deal di- 
rectly with Greece and Turkey, instead 
of rendering its assistance through the 
United Nations. President Truman 
touched on this point in his March 12 
address to Congress: 

“We have considered how the United 
Nations might assist in this crisis. But 
the situation is an urgent one requiring 
immediate action, and the United Na- 
tions and its related organizations are 
not in a position to extend help of the 
kind that is required. . . . In helping 
free and independent nations to main- 
tain their freedom, the United States 
will be giving effect to the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 

The assistance to Greece and Turkey 
thus represented United States’ efforts 
to ease an emergency crisis. Its imme- 
diate emphasis was on relief and the 
maintenance of freedom, but its long- 
range purpose was reconstruction. As 
in the policy reflected by the United 
States’ proposal to Europe and the sug- 
gested formation of an International 
Trade Organization, the purpose of 
this “crisis” aid was to help lay the 
foundation for progressive increase in 
standards of living and the revival of 
economic life. 

Secretary Marshall, in his address at 
Harvard University, emphasized the 
single-minded purpose of United 
States’ economic policy. “Our policy,” 











he said, “is directed not against any 
country oer doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos. Its 
purpose should be the revival of a work- 
ing economy in the world so as to per- 
mit the emergence of political and so- 
cial conditions in which free institu- 
tions can exist.” 


Reconstruction Rather Than Relief 


But, said the Secretary, the time had 
come when any United States assist- 
ance to Europe should take the form 
of reconstruction, rather than relief. 
Long-term assistance designed to put 
Europe on its feet economically should, 
if granted, replace short-term stopgap 
aid. 

“Any assistance that this Govern- 
ment may render in the future,” the Sec- 
retary remarked, “should provide a 
cure rather than a mere palliative.” 

In proposing that European nations 
first tally their resources and agree 
among themselves on the maximum 
productive contribution they can make 
to their own economy by their joint ef- 
forts, Secretary Marshall placed on 
Europe the responsibility for taking 
the initiative in restoring prosperity to 
the war-devastated Continent. It is 
obvious that this country cannot buy 
or produce European recovery. The 
most it can do is to lend support to 
concerted European efforts. 

Any program developed by the Eu- 
ropean nations, as Secretary Marshall 
pointed out, if it is to be acceptable to 
the United States, will have to repre- 
sent the maximum of self-help in Eu- 
rope and the minimum necessary 
United States assistance. In addition, 
the Secretary said that we must have 
assurance that any United States as- 
sistance will be effectively used for its 
intended purpose, that it is not to be 
expended to serve selfish economic or 
political interests, and that it will stim- 
ulate restoration of hope and confidence 
among the people concerned that the 
world will know peace and security in 
the future. 

If the United States determines to 
extend this assistance, it will, of course, 
not represent the beginning of our aid 
to Europe. For the genesis of Ameri- 
can assistance to Europe, it is necessary 
to go back to the establishment of lend- 
lease arrangements with various Euro- 





pean countries. In the postwar period 
the United States redoubled its assist- 
ance through such channels as the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration and through di- 
rect grants. From June 30, 1945, 10 
January 1, 1947, American aid to Eu- 
rope totaled more than $9,000,000,000. 

The possible cost of a European re- 
covery program cannot, of course, be 
estimated until the European nations 
submit the balance sheet of their own 
productive capacities. It is inherent in 
Secretary Marshall’s suggestion, how- 
ever, that any program for European 
recovery must be designed to put Europe 
on its feet; that our help, if given, 
should be gradually diminished over a 
definite period of years until it reaches 
zero. At such a time, it would be hoped 
that the European economy would be in 
full production and any program of 
long-range recovery for Europe under 
European initiative would have been 
realized. 


Proposed Organization 
Not Yet Reality 


The proposed International Trade 
Organization, which antedates in origin 
both the Truman Doctrine and Mr. 
Marshall’s proposal, is still not a reality. 
The second session of the Preparatory 


tion to the other aspects of our economic 
foreign policy. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion was suggested by the United States 
Government in its code of international 
trading principles published as the 
“Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment.” ‘The title 
suggests the purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 


American Proposals 


The American Proposals recommend 
that the world trade charter to which 
all signatory nations would agree should 
provide for international agreement to: 

1. Reduce trade restrictions and dis- 
criminations imposed by governments. 

2. Eliminate restrictions on trade im- 
posed by private business groups. 

3. Prevent, by intergovernmental ac- 
tion, disorder in the markets for certain 
primary commodities. 

4. Seek full productive employment 
by cooperative rather than conflicting 
nationalistic measures which in the past 
have failed to accomplish their employ- 
ment objectives and have further re- 
stricted international commerce. 

5. Establish an international organi- 
zation—ITO—to administer the world 
trade charter and to provide an effective 


THE WORLD MUST CHOOSE 


LEGACY 
oF WAR 


Commission is engaged currently in 
drawing up a constitution at Geneva, 
Switzerland. The outlines and aspira- 
tions of the organization, however, are 
sufficiently clear to be evaluated in rela- 








forum for negotiation of problems of 
international commerce. 

The American proposals, to which 
Great Britain and France have gener- 
ally agreed, would, if adopted in the 
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Wr ), be a natural corollary to the Tru- 
man Doctrine and any European recov- 
ery program. For only a prosperous 


Europe would be in a position to con- 


tribute her maximum share te the opera- 
tion of an International Trade Organi- 
zation and only a functioning ITO give 


the greatest assistance to Europe. 

It is obviously necessary for European 
countries to regain their economic pros- 
perity so that they will be able to reduce 
their trade barriers and help to usher in 
a new era of expanded commerce. Con- 
each nation of a_poverty- 
stricken Europe would be forced to wall 
in its economy and turn to narrow bi- 
lateral trade agreements of a discrimi- 
natory nature in a desperate attempt at 
temporary self-preservation at the ex- 


versely, 


pense of others. 

The United States opposes a continu- 
ation of economic warfare, of exces- 
sively high tariffs, preferential tariff 
systems, private cartels, export dump- 
ing, quotas and licensing systems, ex- 
bilateral 
trading agreements, and self-sufficiency 
programs. It believes the ITO should 
be coordinated with the United Nations 
through the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and should work in close cooperation 
for mutual benefit with such UN organi- 
zations as the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, and the 
Food.and Agriculture Organization. 


change controls, restrictive 


World Trade Expansion 
Is Objective 


The United States has a vital interest 
in the expansion of world trade, which 
is the immediate objective of the ITO 
and the ultimate objective of our eco- 
nomic policy. General expansion of 
world trade and preduction will result 
in making more goods available, more 
employment and buying power, and 
higher living standards both here and 
abroad. 

The United States must have foreign 
markets for many of its principal farm 
and factory products. Such major crops 
as cotton, tobacco, and citrus fruits, as 
well as iron and steel products, chemi- 
cals and other industrial items, are sold 
extensively in foreign markets. But it 
is equally important that the United 
States import essential raw materials 
from abroad, including vital ores neces- 
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sary in American manufacture of steel 
alloys and other heavy industry prod- 
ucts. 

Americans use many imported items 
in their homes. Coffee, bananas, tea, 
silk, and cocoa are just a few of the 
more prominent products imported. In 
addition, many luxury items such as 
fine fabrics, laces, perfumes, high-qual- 
ity leather, and textile goods can be 
obtained to better advantage from 
abroad than in the United States. 

But even more than the loss of export- 
import markets, continuation of the 
present chaotic conditions would place 
in jeopardy the security of the United 
States, as well as of other nations. Eco- 
nomic poverty breeds political and 
social unrest. The result would be 
reflected in the United States’ hopes for 
lasting peace, since United States for- 
eign policy is based on the maintenance 
of free and democratic principles in the 
world. 


Cooperation Without Conflict 


Both the United States’ proposal to 
Europe and our Proposals for the Inter- 
national Trade Organization take into 
account the variety of economic systems 
in operation today on the Continent. 
Just as Secretary Marshall pointed out 
in his Harvard address that the policy 
of the United States is not directed 
against any country or ideology, so do 
the suggested trading principles for 
the ITO look toward cooperation of all 
the United Nations in the world market 
place without conflict. 

The world now experiences great 
shortages of needed commodities. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


Transportation in many cases is dis- 
rupted ; lack of food is causing distress ; 
the political futures of several countries 
are uncertain; and foreign credits are 
difficult to obtain. The United States 
has gone on record as favoring an ex- 
panding world economy by which an 
increase of goods and services will im- 
prove human welfare and provide a 
foundation for security and peace. 


Free Materials from United Nations 


United Nations Chronology, a 43-page 
document covering events from January 
1, 1942, to April 30, 1947, may be ob- 
tained free from United Nations De- 
partment of Public Information, Lake 
Success, N. Y. Also available from the 
same source are: Economic Commission 
for Europe (11 p.), Temporary Social 
Welfare Committee (7 p.), and Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Aims and 
Principles of the United Nations 
(8 p.). 

Especially useful to schoolmen is 7'he 
World Programme of UNESCO (21p.) 
including the educational program for 
1947. Also available is What the Inter- 
national Bank Means to Y ou, and Strue- 
ture of the United Nations (26 p.). 


Prosser Resolution 


Due to unavoidable circumstances, a 
report on the Prosser Resolution devel- 
opments, scheduled for the October issue 
of Scuoon Lire, was not available, but 
will be published in an early issue. 








“WITH THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 





RECENT APPOINTMENTS 
AND RESIGNATIONS 


Edwin H. Miner of Fairfield, Ver- 
mont, was named associate commissioner 
of education in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, in July. He comes from the 
United State Army Education Program 
in which he developed plans and pro- 
grams of the Armed Forces Institute 
and nonmilitary schools. 

The new associate commissioner will 
devote himself largely to work with the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Educa- 
tion and will serve as executive secretary 
of that group. He will also assist in 
developing conference programs in the 
Office and in the field, and will maintain 
liaison with national educational con- 
ferences. 

Before going into the Army in 1942, 
Mr. Miner was superintendent of 
schools in Wellesley, Mass., for 6 years. 
- His previous experience includes college 
and teacher training instruction at the 
University of Pennsylvania and East- 
ern Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, Wash. He has also had ex- 
perience as elementary school teacher 
and supervising principal. 

Mr. Miner received his B. A. degree 
from Dartmouth College in 1927 and 
his M. A. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. He com- 
pleted 2 years of graduate work in edu- 
cation at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


also 


vy 


fers 


J. Dan Hull has been named chief, 
Instructional Problems, Secondary 
Education Division, to succeed Roose- 
velt Basler, resigned. Dr. Hull comes 
to the Office from Indianapolis, Ind., 
where he was principal since 1941 of 
Shortridge High School, a school of 
around 3,000 students and over 100 
teachers. 

From 1924 to 1941, Dr. Hull was 
principal of the high school in Spring- 
field, Mo., his native State, and previ- 
ously at high schools in Mountain 
Grove, Mo., and Sullivan, Ind. During 
various summers he has given courses 
at Southwest Missouri State Teachers 





College, Yale, Louisiana State, Mis- 
souri, and during the summers of 1946 
and 1947, at New York University. 

Dr. Hull has been active in programs 
of curriculum revision and in profes- 
sional associations. He has been sec- 
retary of the Association of Secondary 
School Principals in Missouri; member 
of the State committee which directed 
revision of high school courses in Mis- 
souri, 1938-41; and chairman of the 
curriculum committee of the State As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals in Indiana. 

He obtained his bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Missouri in 1920; his 
master’s at Chicago; and the Ph. D. 


at Yale in 1933. 
~~ 2 


Dr. Roosevelt Basler resigned from 
the Office to accept the opportunity 
offered him to become head of the 
Millburn Township Public Schools, 
Millburn, N. J. He had served as chief, 
Instructional Problems, of the Second- 
ary Education Division since early 
1946. Prior to his coming to the Office, 
he held the post of superintendent of 
schools in Joliet, Ill., 1943-46. Earlier, 
he was director of curriculum in the 
city system of Tacoma, Wash. 

During his service with the Office, 
Dr. Basler took a leading part in the 
five regional and one national confer- 
ence held on the Prosser Resolution, 
which concerns a program for youth 
who are preparing neither for college 
nor for employment in technical occu- 


pations. ak ale’ 


Don 8. Patterson joined the Office 
of Education staff in June, as chief, 
School Organization and Supervision 
of the Elementary Education Division. 

Mr. Patterson has had wide experi- 
ence and training in elementary edu- 
cation. In coming to the Office, he 
left the position of director of instruc- 
tion in the Bremerton, Wash., school 
system, where in addition to his duties 
of directing the instructional program 
for 3 years, he served as dean of a 
newly organized junior college pro- 
gram during the past year. He also 
taught courses in elementary education 


and philosophy at Washington State 
College in Pullman. 

Previously, Mr. Patterson was direc- 
tor of the Laboratory School of the 
State Teachers College in Troy, Ala., 
1940-2, and then for a year State super- 
visor of elementary education in Ala- 
bama. His earlier experience includes 
services as teacher, principal, and su- 
pervisor in the State of Washington. 
In 1936-8, he was president of the 
Washington State Elementary Princi- 
pal’s Association. 

A native of the State of Washington, 
Mr. Patterson obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at Washington State College; 
his master’s degree at Colorado State 
College; and studied for a year and a 
half at Columbia University. 

x we 

Romaine Mackie of Columbus, Ohio, 
was appointed specialist for schools for 
physically handicapped children in the 
Elementary Education Division. Dr. 
Mackie came to the Office from the Cal- 
ifornia State Department of Education 
where she had served for a year as con- 
sultant on education of the physically 
handicapped. 

Dr. Mackie’s 20 years of experience 
in her special field has been obtained 
in city and State programs in Ohio, 
New York, and California. For 6 years 
at Hunter College in New York City, 
she was civilian coordinator adminis- 
tering the naval training program. 
During 3 years at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, she helped to or- 
ganize and taught one of the first 
courses developed in this country in 
methods of teaching the crippled. 
From 1927 to 1936, Dr. Mackie was a 
member of the special education staff 
of the Columbus (Ohio) public schools, 
serving for 4 years of that period as 
administrator 
pled Children. 

Dr. Mackie received her’B. A. de- 
gree from Ohio Wesleyan University 


in 1920 and her M. A. from Ohio State | 


University in 1932. Her Ph. D. thesis 
at Teachers College, Columbia, was a 
Nation-wide study titled Crippled | 
Children in American Education. 


| 
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George J. Kabat recently resigned to 


© return to the University of Maryland. 


Mr. Kabat joined the Office of Educa- 
tion early in 1946 following his dis- 
charge from military service. Shortly 
after, he became acting chief, European 
Education Relations Section. Mr. 
Kabat was on the faculty at Maryland 
prior to joining the Army in 1942. He 
had also served as president of the 
junior college in Trinidad, Colo. 


a> “ 


ENROLLMENTS INCREASE 


First-grade enrollment this fall will 
be about one quarter of a million above 
last year, it isindicated. As of July, the 
Research and Statistical Service of 
the Office of Education has estimated 
that about 2,450,000 children will en- 
ter school for the first time in the fall 
of 1947. ‘The increase is part of the 
surge that will likely carry total ele- 
mentary school enrollment by 1955 up 
5 million above estimated enrollment 
for 1947-8 of 22,620,000. 

Estimated enrollments for all public 
and private schools in 1947-8 follow: 


ELEMENTARY ScHoors’ Enrollment 
Public a 


Private and parochial_ . 2,492, 000 








Residential schools for excep- 

Genal childrea.— i... 60, 000 
Elementary grades in colleges__ 41, 000 
Federal schools for Indians 23, 000 

Total ee ~_.-.. 22, 620, 000 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Public “ shi, Se 730, 000 
Private and parochial__.....__.___ 535,000 
Residential schools for excep- 

tional children 7 . 10, 000 
Secondary schools in colleges___ 50, 000 
Federal schools for Indians__-__ 5, 000 

Total -.....- 6,330, 000 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
Universities, colleges, profes- 
sional schools, including junior 
colleges and normal schools___-_ 


2, 750, 000 
OTHER SCHOOLS 
Private commercial__________- 300, 000 
Nurse training schools (not af- 

filiated with colleges and uni- 


samme 100, 000 


versities ) nian liahadian teas 


Total . niebcnamentnis 400, 000 


Grand total . 82, 100, 000 


* These data do not include enrollments in private, 
trade, vocational, art, music, drama, and Bible 
schools that are not departments of colleges and 
universities, or the enrollments in correspondence 
pe marae not conducted by institutions of higher 
education. 
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4. The Social Science Curriculum 








FSA Has New Administrator 


Administration of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency is now the responsibility of 
Oscar R. Ewing. Mr. Ewing was re- 
cently appointed Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator by President Truman. 
Watson B. Miller, former Adminis- 
trator, resigned this post to become 
Commissioner of Immigration and Na- 
turalization in the Department of 
Justice, also a Presidential appoint- 
ment. 

The Federal Security Agency, estab- 
lished in 1939, is composed of the fol- 
lowing Federal Government organiza- 


Oscar R. Ewing 


tions and institutions: Office of Educa- 
tion, Social Security Administration, 
Public Health Service, Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Food and Drug 
Administration, Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Appeals Board, Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, American Printing 
House for the Blind, St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, and Howard University. The 
Agency’s first administrator was Paul 
V. McNutt, who was followed by Mr. 
Miller. 

Mr. Ewing, who is an attorney, re- 
ceived an A. B. degree from Indiana 
University in 1910 and an LL. B. de- 
gree from Harvard in 1913. While at 
Harvard he served as editor of the 
Harvard Law Review. Immediately 
following his graduation he was an in- 


of textbooks. These should be prepared 


structor in the University of lowa Law 
School until he entered the practice of 
law in Indianapolis, Ind. In 1917 he 
went into the Army and became a cap- 
tain in the Air Service, where he exe- 
cuted the contracts for the Army’s then 
infant air force. 

Following his discharge from the 
Army in 1919, Mr. Ewing was asso- 
ciated with Charles Evans Hughes, then 
practicing law in New York City, and 
was a member of the law firm of Hughes, 
Schurman and Dwight until its disso- 
lution in June 1937. He then became a 





Watson B. Miller 


law partner of the ex-Chief Justice’s 
son, former U. S. Solicitor General 
Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., in the New 
York firm of Hughes, Hubbard and 
Ewing. In 1931 he participated in the 
Conference to Limit the Manufacture of 
Narcotics (held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land) as a means of suppressing global 
illegal traffic in drugs. 

Serving as Special Assistant to the 
U.S. Attorney General, Mr. Ewing has 
been responsible for the Government’s 
prosecution of important sedition and 
treason cases. 

Mr. Ewing is a member of the Ameri- 
can and New York State Bar Associa- 
tions, New York City Association of 
the Bar, Beta Theta Pi, the University 
Club, and other organizations. 
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U. S. Education Mission Report 


by Bess Goodykoontz, Member of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 


44M ERMAN EDUCATION shall be 

so controlled as completely to 
eliminate Nazi and militaristic doc- 
trines and to make possible the success- 
ful development of democratic ideas.” 
So ran the terms of the Potsdam Agree- 
ment of August 1945, dramatically 
formulated on German soil by repre- 
sentatives of the victorious nations who 
shared the responsibility of planning 
for Germany’s future. In that future, 
schools and colleges were recognized as 
playing important parts. 

When the armies marched into Ger- 
many, schools as well as other aspects 
of institutional life were at a standstill. 
Schools were closed, populations were 





scattered, buildings were in ruin, teach- 
ing staffs were gone. Military govern- 
ment in the American Zone acted 
promptly to reopen schools, and by the 
fall of 1945 most of the elementary 
schools, a large share of the secondary 
schools, and some of the vocational 
schools and colleges had reopened. 
Emergencies of all kinds had to be 
met—finding and training teachers, re- 
pairing buildings, appointing admin- 
istrative officials, securing even meager 
instructional materials, 

By the summer of 1946 the American 
military and education officials wished 
to secure an appraisal of the situation. 
Accordingly, the War Department and 










the Department of State invited 10 per- 
sons to go to Germany “for the purpose 
of observing and evaluating the educa- 
tional program of the United States 
Military Government in that country.” 
They left for Berlin in August, spent 
approximately 5 weeks observing 
schools and colleges in Berlin and the 
three Linder which comprise the 
American Zone, and presented a re- 
port to General Clay, Deputy Military 
Governor, Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany, before they returned 
to the United States. 

The principal recommendations of 
the mission regarding schools and col- 
leges are briefed and quoted here: 


1. Democratic School Experience 


To begin with, all children should 
stay together for 6 years in the elemen- 
tary school without being divided ac- 
cording to sex, social class, race, or vo- 
cational or professional intentions. 
They will thus participate in a common 
school life, working on common projects 
and developing a genuine feeling of 


unity. 
2. Unified Secondary Schools 
The secondary schools, however, 


héhere Schulen and vocational schools, 
should be organized into unified systems 
as far as possible. All secondary 
schools should be made tuition-free so 
that attendance will no longer be lim- 
ited to the privileged. Duplication and 
overlapping of schools and departments 
should be eliminated. The differentia- 
tion necessary with regard to the future 
vocational or professional intentions of 
the students should be provided not in 
separate school units, but by an elastic 
organization of the curriculum in core 
subjects and elective courses. 


3. A Curriculum Centered 
on Needs of Pupils 
From this extended elementary 
school unit of 6 years to the comprehen- 
sive secondary school, including the vo- 
cational schools, it is imperative that 
the whole school program make a sig- 
nificant contribution to democratic ex- 
perience. The present curriculum of 
the secondary school seems crowded 
with subjects, heavy with academic tra- 
dition, and in most respects remote from 
life and ill-adapted to the present and 
future needs of the pupils. 
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_ 4. The Social Science Curriculum 
& The most important change needed 


in all German schools is a change in the 
whole concept of the social sciences, both 
with respect to content and form. The 
pupils themselves must be the active 
agents in the learning process. Thus 
the social sciences (history, geography, 
civics, and Heimatkunde) will con- 
tribute perhaps the major share to the 
development of democratic citizenship. 


5. Experience in Democratic Living 

But school life in all its phases must 
be so organized as to provide experience 
in democratic living. Cooperative class 
projects, classrooni committees, discus- 
sion groups, school councils, student 
clubs, community service projects—all 
the forms of democratic life possible in 
the school community—should be devel- 
oped. . . . Not the least of the possible 
influences for democratic living are the 
teachers and their dealings with pupils, 
parents, and the community. The 
teacher-dominated class and the acade- 
mician withdrawn from student activi- 
ties and community concerns have no 
place in an educational system dedicated 
to the cultivation of the democratic at- 
titude. Men and women of broad, hu- 
man spirit, of sincere interest in the 
growth and development of boys and 
girls, as well as of intellectual interests 
and attainments are needed in the 


schools. 


6. The Vocational Education 
Curriculum 

As for vocational education the cur- 
riculum must be drastically revised if 
the schools are to assume their share in 
democratic reeducation. While retain- 
ing the present objective of providing 
well-trained workers in every field, the 
new objective of training for effective 
citizenship must receive equal attention. 
To aid in this the number of class hours 
for vocational] students should be greatly 
increased so as to provide the additional 
time needed for social studies and cul- 
tural subjects. The discussion tech- 
nique should be developed and student 
government given opportunity for ex- 
A similar shift in curriculum 
is needed for the full-time trade schools. 


pression. 


7. Preparation of Textbooks 

Just now the schools are faced with 
the fortunate chance of writing speci- 
fications for an almost entirely new set 
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of textbooks. These should be prepared 
with the aim of facilitating a new and 
better curriculum, not of dictating what 
it shall be. To get these two matters in 
proper sequence, the ministries of edu- 
cation should be assisted by the Educa- 
tion and Religious Affairs Branch to 
create a curriculum commission, widely 
representative in membership, to for- 
mulate guiding principles for curricu- 
lum development in all fields. Special 
consultants should be provided by the 
sranch whenever they can be helpful. 


8. Professional Organization 
of Teachers 


The mission recommends .. . that 
steps be taken to provide teachers with 
opportunities to work together on com- 
mon professional problems, so as to 
form the basis for an early reestablish- 
ment of teachers’ organizations, espe- 
cially of a comprehensive national or- 
ganization open to teachers of all levels 
and all fields—an indispensable asset 
for the profession. 


9. Guidance for All Students 


Since the majority of youth in Ger- 
many make their occupational choices 
by 14 years of age, it is important that 
guidance for these choices start at an 
early age and take into account both 
the special aptitudes of the individual 
and the possible occupational opportu- 
nities . . . It should be recognized that 
guidance has a role to play for all stu- 
dents, for those who plan to go to the 
universities, as well as for those who 
enter nonacademic professions . 
There is no organized vocational guid- 
ance in the German school system at 
present to serve these needs, It is rec- 
ommended, therefore, that in view of 
the critical need, vocational guidance be 
made a regular service of the education 
system, and that trained personnel be 
employed for this purpose. 


10. Provisions for Young Children 


It is apparent that an increasing pro- 
portion of women will have to work out- 
side their homes to maintain themselves 
and their families, with the result that 
their young children will be left with- 
out home guidance for considerable 
amounts of time. Even where this is 
not the case, the problems of crowded 
homes, lack of play space and equip- 
ment, food shortages, nervous tension in 


the family, short school sessions, and 
other limitations all rest heavily upon 
young children, . . . Whenever condi- 
tions make it desirable, kindergartens 
for children under 6 and educational- 
recreational programs for children un- 
der 6 and educational-recreational pro- 
grams for school-age children... 
should be provided as part of the regu- 
lar school services. School feeding and 
rest programs should also be included 
as needed. . 


11. Education of Teachers 

Under both governments (the Wei- 
mar Republic and the Nazis), the edu- 
cation of secondary school teachers was 
largely separated from that of the ele- 
mentary school teachers. Candidates 
for secondary school positions came 
from a higher class of German society 
than the elementary school teachers. 
When they completed their training, 
they received more pay and enjoyed 
greater prestige. 

In the reconstruction of teacher edu- 
cation it must be recognized that this 
dual pattern of education is incompati- 
ble with the ultimate development in 
Germany of a citizenry interested in the 
peaceful advancement of the common 
man. The vital place of elementary ed- 
ucation and elementary teachers in the 
educational system of Germany must be 
recognized by higher salaries and by 
the requirement of a higher standard of 
general education. ... Both elemen-_ 
tary and secondary teachers should have 
certain courses in general education, 
which may temporarily be offered in 
seminars or lecture courses, or in any 
other way which will bridge the present 
hiatus between elementary and second- 
ary teachers. 


12. Research and Experimentation 
in Education 


Preparation for teaching, for educa- 
tional research, experiment, and leader- 
ship in the elementary and secondary 
schools have not been recognized by the 
universities in the American Zone of 
Occupation as a field with which the 
universities should be seriously con- 
cerned. ... It is recommended that 
German universities in the future accept 
the responsibility of leadership in de- 
veloping better methods and practices in 
both the elementary and secondary 
schools. 











13. Use of Dependents’ School Serv- 
ice as Demonstration 

Through the Dependents’ School 
Service there is now the fortunate pos- 
sibility of demonstrating in towns and 
villages throughout Germany what a 
modern, democratic school is and how 
it works. . . . Staffed with teachers ca- 
pable not only of teaching well, but of 
serving as cultural ambassadors abroad, 
the schools should provide opportuni- 
ties for bbservation by German teachers 
and administrators and _ teachers-in- 
training, so that what Americans say 
about democratic education will be clear 
in practice. ... Further, the schools 
should invite discussion of mutual pro- 
fessional problems, and thus help to 
rebuild the affiliation of teachers’ organ- 
izations here and at home. . . . Finally, 
if the cause of understanding, respect, 
and good will is to be permanently ad- 
vanced, it is important that students at 
all ages get to know and work and play 
with German students. . 


14. Exchange of Teachers 
and Students 


It is recommended that the American 
Government, private philanthropic 
agencies, learned societies, and educa- 
tional institutions in the United States 
develop plans for providing scholar- 
ships, fellowships, exchange professor- 
' ships, financial grants, and other forms 
of assistance for German teachers, re- 
search workers, men of affairs, and stu- 
dents to attend educational institutions 
and other scholarly agencies in the 
United States. It is also recommended 
that American students and teachers be 
granted financial aid and be encouraged 
to study in Germany. 


15. General Education 
in the Universities 


It is recommended that all universi- 
ties and higher schools include within 
each curriculum the essential elements 
of general education for responsible 
citizenship and for an understanding of 
the contemporary world. It is further 
recommended that extra-class activities 
such as informal discussion groups and 
student government be inaugurated to 
provide practical experience with the 
processes of democracy. . . . It is rec- 
ommended that the German universities 
and higher schools investigate the needs 


for new types of advanced instruction 
required by emerging vocational and 
professional groups and make provision 
for it on an equivalent status with the 
traditional courses of study. 


16. Universities Related to the 
Social and Economic Life of 
Germany 


In a democracy, where the structure 
of society may change rapidly, educa- 
tional institutions must be especially re- 
sponsive to contemporary needs. 

It is recommended that advisory 


bodies broadly representative of social 
groups other than educators be ap- 
pointed by the various ministries of 
education to advise the faculty of each 
university and higher school concerning 
ways in which the curriculum should be 
modified to adapt it more closely and 
more immediately to changing social 
conditions. Membership in these bod- 
ies, which should meet at specified times, 
should not be considered solely as an 
honor but as a responsibility to society 
at large and to the institutions them- 
selves. 


Secondary Education in the Schools 
of Germany 


by Philip G. Johnson, Specialist for Science, Secondary Education Division 


T HAS BEEN the practice for Ger- 

man youth to enter upon secondary 
education at about 10 years of age. Be- 
fore entering the fifth grade the boys 
and girls had to decide between con- 
tinuing their elementary education for 
4 more years and then entering a nar- 
row vocational education on a full- or 
part-time basis, or entering upon sec- 
ondary education which would prepare 
them for the university and a career in 
the professions. In a few communities 
there was another choice; namely, en- 
tering an intermediate school which 
continued for 6 years and prepared 
students for lower civil service po- 
sitions and for trade, industry, and 
commerce. 


Many Youth Excluded 


The influence of the wishes of the 
parents on the youth, the necessity for 
paying a tuition fee in the secondary 
schools, the meager number of free 
scholarships, and the distribution of 
secondary schools largely in the cities— 
all these and other factors excluded 
many youth from secondary schools and 
consequently from the universities and 
the professions. 

In general, out of each 100 pupils, 10 
or fewer (most often boys) entered the 
secondary schools. Of these only two 
or three remained and graduated. 
Those who entered and dropped out re- 


turned and completed their required 
school attendance in the elementary 
or vocational schools. Those who later 
than the fourth grade decided to enter a 
secondary school found it almost im- 
possible to make the change from the 
elementary school to the secondary 
school. The end of the fourth grade 
was crucial in determining the future 
for each German youth. From the age 
of 10 years the youth who sought to 
become the elite were segregated from 
the youth seeking the vocations. 

Under the Nazi regime three types of 
secondary schools permitted ; 
namely, the Gymnasium, the Oberreal- 
schule, and the Aufbauschule. Each of 
these secondary schools placed emphasis 
on a strictly academic curriculum which, 
for the most part, was the same for all 
pupils. The Gymnasium, the dominant 
type of secondary school curriculum, 
placed stress on Latin and Greek. From 
this curriculum a student could enter 
any institution of higher education. 
The Oberrealschule stressed mathemat- 
ics and science. Students from this 
curriculum were greatly limited in the 
university programs which they could 
enter. The Aufbauschule catered large- 
ly to the more intelligent of the rural 
youth and was never of much influence, 
since less than 10 percent of secondary 
schools were of this type and these 
schools were small in enrollment. Even 


were 
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the larger secondary schools of Ger- 
many seldom had more than between 
200 and 600 students. 

An idea of the curriculum under the 
Nazi may be obtained by knowing that 
about half of the student’s time was 
given to the traditional fields, while the 
other half was devoted to “concentra- 
tion” in history, geography, art, music, 
biology (heredity), and: physical edu- 
Inflexibility has been charac- 
teristic of the secondary school curricu- 


cation. 


lum except for a few schools that during 
the Weimar Republic departed from the 
accustomed practices and built experi- 
mental curricula to recognize the local 
situation and the specific needs of the 
students. Under the Nazi such experi- 
mental schools were made to conform to 
the approved patterns. 


Entrance Criteria 


The youth who sought entrance to 
the secondary schools were most often 
boys. Even when girls were admitted 
they were assigned to separate second- 
Under the Nazi, 
entrance was dependent upon Aryan 
blood, physical prowess, mental ability, 
ideological reliability, leadership abil- 
ity, and a satisfactory record in history 
and German. Ability to do successful 
work in the secondary school and the 
university is now judged to be the im- 
portant criteria for entrance, but the 
procedures by which such abilities are 
measured are not sufficiently reliable. 
Objective testing techniques are practi- 
cally unknown. Free secondary schools 
open to any youth who can effectively 
use the training there provided are con- 
templated in the planning of educa- 
tional reforms. 


ary schools for girls. 


The methods of teaching have been, 
and for the most part have continued 
to be, direct and formal. The teacher 
is commonly the obvious center of the 
educational Facts and other 
data are given to the students. The 
student learns what he is taught. Under 
the Nazi, lively dialogs between teacher 
and students were encouraged, but the 
dogmatic truth had to be the outcome 
of any correctly taught class. While 
many teachers in the German secondary 
schools of today are encouraging and 
practicing free discussion and informal 
study, they are doing so under the diffi- 
culty of fixed seating, severe shortages 
of books, writing materials, and other 


pre cess, 
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instructional aids, and with meager 
knowledge of and experience in demo- 
cratic procedures. They desire and they 
need help. 

The secondary school buildings now 
available would be judged thoroughly 
inadequate by our secondary school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. Character- 
istically, the buildings are severely 
damaged, dark, and cold. Roofs have 
been patched or a temporary roof has 
been erected. Some window glass has 
been replaced, but many windows have 
been partially or wholly blocked out 
with brick or scrap materials. Electric 
lamps are scarce and electric power is 
critically short. The central heating 
system can, for the most part, not be 
used because of broken parts or short- 
ages of fuel. 

The many destroyed or damaged sec- 
ondary school buildings coupled with 
the shortages of fuel have caused the 
remaining buildings to be used by sev- 
eral school units on a shift basis with 
shortened class periods. Since second- 
ary schools of Germany have for many 
years been in session only during the 
forenoon period, with the students free 





Typical Classroom of Today 


for study and recreation in the after- 
noon, such doubling up has been pos- 
sible, but not to the extent of three or 
more school units using the same build- 
ing. Looted or damaged science, shop, 
and library facilities have often re- 
sulted in a curtailment of the curric- 



































ulum. The damaged buildings have 
also placed upon students and teachers 
the additional problem of going to a 
usable school building often far from 
home. The lack of adequate shoes and 
other clothing, the problems of trans- 
portation, and the additional time re- 
quired have made attendance at second- 
ary schools exceedingly difficult. 


Training of Teachers 


The teachers of the secondary schools 
are commonly elderly men, with here 
and there an elderly woman and some- 
times a young man or woman. They 
were trained in a university after grad- 
uation from a secondary school. Their 
training required 4 years of study in 
philosophy, psychology, and 3 scientific 
subjects chosen from German, religion, 
history and geography, foreign lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, French, or Eng- 
lish—and mathematics and _ science. 
After passing, based Jargely on subject- 
matter mastery, the candidate for teach- 
ing became a Referendar for a 2-year 
period of observation and practice 
teaching at a secondary school for boys 
or girls. 


This observation and practice, cou- 
pled with tutoring by the regular 
teachers and seminars with the school 
administrators, added the required pro- 
fessional training. After another suc- 
cessful examination the candidate be- 
ame an assistant. teacher pending 





appointment as a regular teacher. 
This training for secondary school 
teaching has tended to perpetuate 
formal instructional methods and a 
strong academic emphasis. Since uni- 
versities have had no department for 
carrying on educational research and 
providing instruction to school admin- 
istrators and classroom teachers (who 
in turn provide the professional train- 
ing to candidates for teaching), the ex- 
perimental approach to a solution of 
educational problems is relatively un- 
known. While German teachers are 
often primitive in teaching and testing 
procedures they are by no means unin- 
telligent. They grasp new ideas 
quickly and demonstrate resourceful- 
ness in putting them into practice. 


Summarizing 


In summary, it can be said that the 
secondary schools of Germany are small 


in enrollment and a small minority of 
pupils of the appropriate age attend 
them. The curriculum places emphasis 
on an academic preparation for college. 
The schools are housed in damaged 
buildings with rather inflexible seating. 
The classes are taught by older men and 
women who use rather formal proce- 
dures and who must work with meager 
materials in dark and 
The schools are fre- 


instructional 
often cold rooms. 
quently far away from home for both 
the teachers and the pupils. Many 
German educational leaders have a 
strong desire for democratizing their 
secondary schools as shown by their 
eagerness to learn about and to put into 
practice procedures common in the 
United States. However, their hin- 
drances are many and severe and prog- 
ress in the removal of handicaps has 
necessarily been slow and difficult. 


A Program in Social Studies for 


German 


Schools 


by Howard R. Anderson, Specialist for Social Studies, 
Secondary Education Division 


HE REPORT of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany 
stated: “The most important change 
needed in all German schools is a change 
in the whole concept of the social sci- 
ences, both with respect to content and 
form. The pupils themselves must be 
the active agents in the learning process. 
Thus the social sciences . . . will con- 
tribute perhaps the major share to the 
development of democratic citizenship.” 
To facilitate the development by Ger- 
man teachers and administrators of an 
improved program in the social studies, 
the War Department late in January 
1947, assembled in Washington, seven 
specialists? who, following a period of 
briefing, were sent to Berlin to receive 
further information from the Educa- 


1 Howard R. Anderson, U. S. Office of Education ; 
John H. Haefner, University of Iowa; Allen Y. 
King, Cleveland Public Schools; Margaret O. 
Koopman, Central Michigan College of Education ; 
Frederick J. Moffit, New York State Department of 
Education; Burr V. Phillips, University of Wis- 
consin; J. Russell Whitaker, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 
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tion and Religious Affairs Branch of 
the U. S. Military Government. They 
then were assigned to the various 
Liinder in the U. 8. Zone of Occupa- 
tion. After visiting German schoois 
and teacher-training institutions, talk- 
ing with German officials, professors, 
and teachers, and working with German 
authors and curriculum committees, the 
committee returned to Berlin to prepare 
a report on its findings. 

This report treats “Social Education 
in Germany,” “Goals and Principles for 
Social Education,” “The Social Studies 
Program,” “The Social Education of 
Teachers,” “Materials and Equipment,” 
and ends with recommendations termed, 
“A Program for Action.” In English 
and in its German translation the Re- 
port of the United States Social Studies 
Committee to Germany has been widely 
circulated in the U. S. Zone of Occupa- 
tion. In this country its early publica- 
tion may be sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 





Democratic Program Cannot Be 
Superimposed 

The policy of the U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment has been to place major respon- 
sibility for educational reforms on the 
Germans themselves, and the committee 
was in agreement with this plan. Man- 
ifestly, a democratic social studies pro- 
gram cannot be superimposed on the 
German or on any other school system. 
Indeed, it will be difficult to arouse in- 
terest in any school reform until a de- 
feated people sense the direction in 
which lasting political and economic 
reconstruction will proceed; are able to 
concern themselves with problems other 
than those of obtaining food, clothing, 
and shelter; and have at least minimum 


supplies of books, paper, pencils, and. 


other basic school equipment. 

To insure the development of a demo- 
cratic program of education in the 
American Zone, the committee felt that 
12 years of tuition-free, common school- 
ing (rather than 4, as at present) should 
be made available to all pupils. Ger- 
man architects and educators should 
have a chance to consult with experts 
from other countries in setting stand- 
ards for school buildings, equipment, 
and playgrounds that meet modern edu- 
cational requirements. Promising Ger- 
man teachers and school administrators 
should be encouraged to carry on ad- 
vanced study both at German institu- 
tions and abroad. 

To achieve the democratization of 
Germany, changes must be made in the 
curricula for elementary children and 
for youth enrolled in the secondary 
schools. An effective program for 
adults must also be carried on through 
the Volkshochschulen. To insure the 
last-named objective, it will be necessary 
to reconsider the objectives, organiza- 
tion, offerings, and financing of the 
adult schools. At the present time, 
students in these schools are compelled 
to pay tuition, and there is little interest 
in social-science courses dealing with 
present-day problems. 


Translations Needed 

To insure the professional develop- 
ment of teachers, and the development 
of more functional curricula, the com- 
mittee recommended the organization 


of groups of teachers and school admin- 


istrators in each of the Liinder to study, 
discuss, and evaluate modern educa- 
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v tional practices and to become familiar 
with the research evidence justifying 
such practices. To facilitate such study 
(and the reeducation of German 
teachers generally) it is important to 
translate into German the best works 
on philosophy of education, educational 
psychology, child development, and 
methods of teaching, as well as authori- 
tative works in the fields of history, 
geography, political science, economics, 

It is difficult for Amer- 

icans to understand how completely 

German teachers had been cut off from 

the outside world from 1933 to the end 

of World War II. 

Committees of teachers should be or- 
ganized to plan a new social-studies 
curriculum ; it should not be dictated by 
Ministries of Education. 
To facilitate the development of, and 
experimentation with, improved ma- 
terials and procedures, the problems of 
curriculum development should be con- 
sidered in courses and workshops spon- 
sored by the teacher-training institu- 


sociology, ete. 


the German 


tions for both pre-service and in-service 
Experimental schools should 
be established at the teacher-training 
institutions, and the schools for Ameri- 
can children maintained by the Army 
should be made into demonstration 
centers open to German teachers and 
administrators. 


groups. 


[t is difficult to summarize briefly the 
weaknesses in the social studies instruc- 
tion which had been characteristic of 
German schools. Generally, too little 
time had been devoted to such instruc- 
tion; too little opportunity had been 
provided for social learning through 
activities inside and outside the class- 
room; too much emphasis had been 
placed on lecturing and on rote memori- 
zation ; teaching had been authoritarian 
and formal rather than practical. In 
most German schools the social studies 
program reflected an intense preoccupa- 
tion with the past, and the logical ar- 
rangements of subjects took precedence 
over the planning of a program which 
met the needs of children and of society. 
To be sure, the Nazis developed a pro- 
gram of direct indoctrination which 
differed sharply from the approach used 
in the days of the Weimar Republic. 
The new Germany must break both with 
the perverted goals of the Nazi regime 
and with the tradition of not dealing 
realistically in the curriculum with 
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problems of immediate concern to 


youth. 


Some Guiding Principles 

It is even more difficult to suggest 
briefly the guiding principles which 
might contribute to the development of 
an improved social studies program for 
German schools. The following state- 
ments, however, reflect the thinking of 
the Committee: 
1. Much time and effort are required for the 


development of social competency. 
2. A good social studies program must be 


Evaluation and Guidance in 


German 


by David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Measurements, 
Secondary Education Division 


HE EDUCATION branch of the 

Office of Military Government of 
Wurttemberg-Baden (Germany) as- 
signed to the writer the problem of 
investigating and evaluating the meth- 
ods now used for the selection of pupils 
for the secondary schools. This work 
was begun simultaneously on two 
fronts. On the one hand, a subjective 
investigation was launched. German 
educators were interviewed, schools vis- 
ited, and available statistics on enroll- 
ments were studied. On the other hand 
a second approach—an objective one— 
was made through the construction of 
an intelligence test and using it in get- 
ting at the facts concerning the selec- 
tion process at a critical point in the 
German school system. This paper 
gives some results of these investiga- 
tions and makes a general appraisal of 
the status of the evaluation and guid- 
ance program in the German schools. 


Subjective Evaluation of Methods of 
Selecting Students 


Although presented from various 
angles in other articles in this issue, the 
following description is given as back- 
ground for this discussion. In Ger- 
many all children attend the same 
schools for the first 4 years or until 
they are 9 or 10 years of age. At the 
end of these 4 years certain selected 
pupils, about 10 percent of the total, 
enter secondary education which con- 




































characterized by 
and objectivity. 
3. Differences between peoples are explained 
by differences in their history and in their 
environment. 
4. The social studies program should coun- 
teract tendencies to narrow self-interest, 
class-consciousness, provincialism, and 
chauvinism. 
. Teaching which reflects the findings of 
modern psychology will increase the effec- 
tiveness of the social studies program. 
. The citizens of the local community, as well 
as the school authorities, have a responsi- 
bility for the type of social education pro- 
vided by their schools. 
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Schools 


tinues for 8 more years for a total of 
12 years of elementary and secondary 
education. Graduation from the sec- 
ondary schools is a preparation for and 
entitles them to enter a university or 
higher technical school. Pupils not se- 
lected to enter secondary schools con- 
tinue in the elementary school for an- 
other 4 years for a total of 8 years of 
elementary education. A few of the 
pupils completing this 8-year elemen- 
tary school program enter a special 
trade school for another 2 or 3 years, 
but the large majority go on to a work- 
continuation school program—working 
at some job, except for 1 day a week at 
school. This continues until they are 
17 years of age, when they become full- 
time industrial workers. 

Although there are variations from 
these two curriculums, in general pu- 
pils either go through elementary 
school and end their full-time formal 
education at the age of 14, or they enter 
the secondary school with the hope of 
passing through it and the university 
with final university graduation at the 
age of 22 or 23. Aside from the differ- 
ences in the length of time required for 
completion of these two curriculums 
they differ substantially in the nature 
of content and methodology of instruc- 
tion. 

How are the secondary school pupils 
selected? During the first 4 years of 
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A Message from the President Appears on the Cover of the Booklet 


| rome material on these pages is reproduced from a 

booklet now being mailed to thousands of American 
business firms and advertising agencies. The booklet 
emphasizes the stake of business in surmounting the 
present crisis in our schools, urges businessmen to bring 
the situation home to the public through their adver- 
tising and other channels. 

The booklet contains 9 advertisements. including 
those shown here; graphic designs suitable for use as 
posters, car cards, or outdoor advertising; and other 
material. Businesses are invited to run the ads “as is” 
or to use them as a basis for preparing their own 
material, 

It is hoped that the booklet will help secure adver- 
tising support from business firms which use space in 
magazines and newspapers. Radio advertisers are 
already cooperating. Some 500 nationally sponsored 
programs have carried messages. Others are scheduled 
in the months ahead. 








Campaign Symbol is Featured on Car Card and 
also Appears on Every Ad 


ADVERTISEMENTS dramatize the value 
of education to children, parents, and the 
Nation. Heavy emphasis is placed on the 
importance of the teacher. Bach ad urges 
readers to take an active interest in edu- 


cational conditions in their community. 
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newspapers, and magazines 


to carry messages 


Educators will be interested in the steps taken to 
secure this extremely valuable support from American 
business. Some 9 months ago the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education and the U. S. Office of Education 
asked the Advertising Council, a non-profit organization 
representing every segment of the advertising business, 
to help arouse the public to the need for improving con- 
ditions in the schools. The Council agreed, developed 
a Fact Sheet for radio advertisers, and asked a leading 
advertising agency to prepare the booklet now being 
distributed. The creative work on the campaign, as 
well as the space and time devoted to it by advertisers, 
is donated as a publie service. 

Additional plans are being developed by the Citizens 
Federal Committee and the Office of Education in co- 
operation with the Advertising Council. For example, 
a “kit” of materials—including ads, radio announce- 
ments, etc.—is being planned to help communities pre- 
sent local information campaigns about their schools. 
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(From page 15) 
the elementary school period, parents 


and teachers decide for each child 
whether or not he is to be put on the 
register of some particular secondary 
school for the purpose of taking its en- 
trance examination. The entrance ex- 
amination itself is largely in the hands 
of the secondary school. There is one 
major and one minor fault involved 
in this procedure. The major fault is 
that the basis of selecting the pupils 
who are to take the entrance examina- 
tions is not a uniform one or one 
founded on any objective principle of 
selection—being in the main based on 
some combination of the wishes and 
status of the parents and the opinion 
of the elementary school teachers. The 
pupil himself has little to say in the 
matter. His mental capacities or scho- 
lastic aptitudes seem to receive little 
consideration. The social and 
nomic background of the family is, in 


eco- 





the opinion of the writer, fundamental 
in this decision. Only about 10 peréent 
of the elementary school pupils are se- 
lected to take the secondary school en- 
trance examination. Since most of the 
pupils selected for the entrance exam- 
ination pass it (around 95 percent) the 
real selection occurs on the subjective 
and indefinite basis briefly described 
above. The entrance examination is, 
therefore, not a true screening device 
since the screening has been done be- 
fore the pupils take the examination. 
The minor fault in this process is that 
the type of entrance examination used is 
subjective—being of the essay type and 
without any prestandards set up for 
judging the product—so that the differ- 
ent persons reading the examination 
papers often arrive at very different 





marks. 
From the subjective investigation it 
was concluded that the system used for 


selecting candidates for the secondary 


school is unscientific and subject to all 
possible capriciousness, and that it is 
highly improbable that the selection 
taking place results in those pupils who 
are best qualified being given an oppor- 
tunity to attend secondary schools. In 
fact, the writer would set down as a 
general principle that any system of 
selection which eliminates 90 percent 
before the (presumably) screening on 
the basis of ability takes place, is one 
which leaves itself open to other types 
of influence such as social and political 
status, economic conditions, parental 
ambition, or pure caprice. 


Objective Study of Selection 

The second approach to this problem, 
developed simultaneously with the 
above-described subjective investiga- 
tion, was to construct an original group 
intelligence test and administer it to 
representative boys in the eighth year 
of schooling—both in the elementary 


DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON A VOCABULARY TEST FOR A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP 
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The result on 
one part of the intelligence test dis- 
cussed is pictured in the accompanying 
figure. The results on the other sec- 
These results show 
that although the boys attending sec- 


and secondary school. 


tions were similar. 


ondary school were as a whole above the 
average in intelligence there was a large 
number of boys of equally high intelli- 
gence in the elementary school. Ac- 
tually, the average score of the high 
intelligence group in the elementary 
school was somewhat higher than that 
of the boys attending high school. 
Evaluation and guidance work in the 
sense in which we use those terms in the 
United States has been practically non- 
existent in Germany. Objective meas- 
urement for either instruction or guid- 
ance has been absent from the German 
schools since 1931. Before that date 
some objective tests had been con- 
structed, but no group standardized 
The Bober- 
tag Revision of the Binet-Simon had 
been used but not extensively. Evalua- 
tion methods represented by more or 


tests had been developed. 


less standardized procedures such as are 
used in the United States for the evalu- 
ation of schools or classes have never 
been used in Germany. The only eval- 
uation carried on is that of individual 
pupils and this is done without uniform 


procedures, i. e., on the basis of subjec- 


tive examinations, oral interviews, and 
the general judgment and wishes of 
teachers and parents. No research has 
been carried on to check the accuracy of 
these subjective evaluation methods. 
About the only guidance work in Ger- 


man schools occurs at the time youth 
leaves the elementary school to enter a 
continuation school and apprenticeship 
program. ‘The employment offices give 
information about different occupations 
to youth to help them decide the voca- 
tion in which they are to be ap- 
prenticed. 

All our evaluation of conditions in 
German schools points to the great need 
for measurement and guidance work if 
the schools are to fulfill their mission 
The result of 
this objective investigation is especially 
significant in showing the clear need 


as democratizing agents. 


for reorganizing both elementary and 
secondary education so that all pupils 
would be given an equal chance and the 
mental potentiality of youth would be 
utilized by German society. 
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The Curriculum for German 


Schools 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


HE GROUP of consultants assigned 

to study and advise on the curriculum 
for German schools represented all lev- 
els of education from the elementary 
school through the teachers colleges 
and universities. A detailed briefing 
by the headquarters staff in Berlin gave 
a background for the varying assign- 
ments. It also threw into relief the 
rapidity and effectiveness with which 
the present organization for Germany’s 
education program in the American 
Zone of Occupation has been developed. 

Preparation for this education pro- 
gram began with initial paper plans 
made in England during the spring of 
1944. Later as our armies advanced 
into Germany the responsibility of ed- 
ucation authorities centered upon gei- 
ting children in the conquered towns 
off the streets and into schools as a 
measure of safety. As order was estab- 
lished, the major problem centered in 
disposing of nazism as the core of the 
curriculum. This past school year has 
been regarded as the beginning of the 
long pull for a sound educational pro- 
gram for Germany based upon demo- 
eratic principles and made available to 
all. 

To assist with the development of 
this program the consultants were as- 
signed individually or in small groups 
to study, assist, and recommend adjust- 
ments to improve the service. Some 
members of the group worked in all 
three of the States of our Zone of Oc- 
cupation and others centered their at- 
tention within a specified area where 
assistance in developing or furthering 
a special service was requested by the 
Military Government’s educational 
staff. 

In each State major attention was 
being placed upon the development of 
an over-all plan for the New School 
of Germany. This program provided 
many opportunities for the consultants 
to work with the German education 
officers and to meet with members of 


both the general and the curriculum 
committees. 


Planning the New School in Hesse 


Each State program is required to 
be based on principles of democracy 
which will help to break many past 
traditions of limited school opportuni- 
ties for different social classes and open 
the way for needed innovations. 

In Hesse, as in the other two States 
of our Zone, responsibility for educa- 
tional leadership is vested in a Minis- 
ter and his staff whose assignments are 
somewhat comparable with those of our 
State education departments. In de- 
veloping the curriculum for Hesse’s 
New School the Minister appointed an 
over-all Committee of Fifty represent- 
ing all sections of the State and all 
aspects of school administration and 
program from kindergarten through 
the college level. To this general com- 
mittee reports are referred by the five 
main committees concerned with kin- 
dergartens, elementary schools, high 
schools, vocational schools, and teacher 
preparation. In turn, reports are made 
to these organizational committees by 
subcommittees on the social studies, 
mathematics, languages, physics and 
chemistry, religious education, art, mu- 
sic, and physical education. Twenty 
members work on each committee. 
Problems of content and teaching 
method are brought first to the general 
committees organized by school levels. 
Knotty problems and questions of pol- 
icy are settled by the over-all Commit- 
tee of Fifty. 

This seems a workable plan and mem- 
bership on the committees is regarded 
as an honor and a major responsibility. 
Discussion at the meetings is active. 
Staff members of the Military Govern- 
ment’s education office attend and advise 
as needed. Publishers, members of the 
legislature, and others have been invited 
to attend and in some instances, to pre- 
sent proposals for the New School. 
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Those of us serving as consultants had 
opportunities to comment on questions 
of Committee policy, to explain how we 
in the United States organize and ad- 
minister our schools, how we teach, 
what our classrooms look like, and how 


we prepare our teachers. Frequently 
the question centered upon “What has 


happened since 1933?” 


Provision for Kindergartens 


Although first developed in Germany, 
kindergartens have been regarded as a 
“stepchild” by public education and 
with few exceptions the schools caring 
for young children have been operated 
by private agencies, by church organiza- 
tions, and by labor unions. ‘Teacher 
education has been separate from that 
for primary school work and sometimes 
offered by a type of vocational institute. 
Under the present Vew School program 
in Hesse kindergartens are authorized 
in public education at public expense. 

Answers to questions on which the 
first meeting with the New School 
Kindergarten Committee centered, cov- 
ered the basic need to study child 
growth and behavior; a description to- 
gether with strip films of a kindergarten 
day in an American school ; cooperative 
relationships between parents and 
school, kindergartens and elementary 
classes, school and community health 
and welfare services; records of chil- 
dren’s development ; equipment designs; 
the relationship of publicly and pri- 
vately controlled schools; teacher prep- 
aration, and teachers’ professional 
groups. Discussion of these topics led 
to invitations for consultation with pri- 
vately-controlled as well as publicly- 
supported schools. 

One of the results of these and other 
conferences was a request from the 
superintendent of schools for Frank- 
furt, where kindergartens have been a 
part of the public-school program for 
many years, to assist in making a closer 
relationship between the kindergartens 
and primary classes. This resulted in 
plans for an exchange of classes by a 
limited number of kindergarten and 
first-grade teachers for the present 
school year. 


Curriculum Aids 


It. is no slight task to guide the de- 
velopment of major adjustments in a 
Nation-wide school system. Facing 








the need for authentic guides to be used 
by both the American and the German 
staffs, plans were made by the head- 
quarters staff in Berlin to develop a 
Curriculum and Textbook Center in 
strategic places within the three States, 
the Bremen Enclave, and Berlin. 

Nine Centers are now in operation 
throughout the American Zone. Within 
the limits of their resources they pro- 
vide materials for curriculum commit- 
tees interested in all age levels, for 
people working on programs of teacher 
preparation, and for agencies inter- 
ested in youth activities and adult ed- 
ucation, German professional work- 
ers, members of education and welfare 
staffs in the British, Russian, and 
French sectors of Berlin are welcome 
at the Berlin Center which is located 
in education office headquarters. 

Reports presented at the June meet- 
ing of directors of the Centers pointed 
to current problems and suggested new 
steps to be taken in providing materi- 
als and in making them easily avail- 
able to local schools, colleges, and com- 
munity groups. Accounts of progress 





included additions of texts, bulletins, 
and visual aids, and increased requests 
for material or principles of democ- 
racy. A statement of present needs of 
the Centers incindes a publicity organ 
for distribution to teachers throughout 
the Zone, loan packets of pupil records 
and samples of children’s work in 
American schools, and translations of 
our curriculum materials into German. 

The “long pull” for our education 
program in Germany is well under way. 
Its progress cannot travel an easy path 
for school buildings are inadequate 
even though great effort to rebuild them 
has been made. Equipment is out- 
moded, inadequate, and not conducive 
to the forming of small groups which 
help to develop social habits. Class 
supplies are difficult to obtain. Short- 
ages still exist in food and clothing. 
The responsibility of extending this 
program to meet the need of education 
for democracy in Germany during 
these years of adjustment is a heavy 
one and requires the continuing in- 
terest and helpfulness of American 
educators. 


School Plants in Germany 


by Ray L. Hamon, Chief, School Housing, School Administration Division 


HE REHABILITATION of Ger- 

man school plants and the erection 
of new facilities depend upon such 
basic considerations as: The political 
reorganization of Germany; economic 
rehabilitation ; reorganization of a pub- 
lic-school system to serve a democratic 
German society; the ultimate number, 
size, type, and locations of schools; and 
revised curricula and methods of in- 
struction. 

The immediate problem is to provide 
safe, adequate, and healthful school 
housing for all elementary, secondary, 
and vocational school pupils. This 
phase of the problem will not be too 
difficult in the rural villages and small 
undamaged towns, but it may require 
from 2 to 5 years to achieve this goal 
in the larger population centers. Most 
of the school buildings in the industrial 
areas suffered war damage ranging 
from slight to total destruction. In 
many cases, portions of the buildings 
were completely destroyed, while other 


portions suffered only roof and window 
damage. 

Thousands of have been 
patched, temporary roofs have been 
erected, some glass has been replaced, 
and many windows have been partially 
blocked out with brick and scrap ma- 
terials. Still thousands of classrooms 
could be put back in service if more 
window glass and roofing materials 
were available. The chief bottleneck 
to school building rehabilitation, as 
well as general economic recovery, is 
coal to operate manufacturing plants. 
Another handicap to industrial reha- 
bilitation is the fact that essential raw 
materials are in different Zones under 
different occupation authorities. As 
building materials become available, 
schools need to be given a high priority 
in order to share materials with family 
dwellings, hospitals, and industrial and 
commercial establishments essential to 
a subsistence economy. 

In addition to destroyed and damaged 
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school buildings, the German schools 
have suffered the temporary loss of 
many buildings which are used for other 
than school purposes, such as German 
civilian hospitals, German civil admin- 
istration, American dependent schools, 
American military offices, and troop rec- 
reation facilities. Careful study needs 
to be given to the minimum housing 
requirements and the possibilities of 
other accommodations so as to release 
German school buildings for the use of 
German schools as soon and as com- 
pletely as possible. 


Inadequacies of Physical Facilities 

The German schools in operation are 
handicapped by the inadequacy and 
poor condition of physical facilities. 
One of these handicaps is lack of fuel 
and heating facilities. Many central 
heating plants are out of commission 
and materials are not available for their 
repair. Many buildings are being used 
for types of schools other than their 
original purpose. Certain phases of the 
must be omitted because 
special facilities have been destroyed. 
The general food shortage has made it 
mandatory to attempt to serve school 
lunches. Since modern lunchroom fa- 
cilities did not exist in the original Ger- 
man schools, soup kitchens have been 
improvised, thus adding to the difficult 
school organization. 

The following table indicates the 
school building situation in the State 
of Bavaria, including both urban and 
village schools. 
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1938 1947 

Total population____ 7, 000, 000 9, 000, 000 
Classrooms in school 

use sie 21, 700 17, 000 
Enrollment : 

Total 1, 280, 000 1, 650, 000 

Elementary _. 900,000 1, 200, 000 

Secondary . 80, 000 100, 000 

Vocational 300, 000 350, 000 


Bavaria was hard hit, both by the loss 
of buildings and by an influx of popu- 
lation from Berlin and from the portion 
of eastern Germany taken over by 
Poland. More than 3,000 of the 17,000 
Bavarian classrooms in use in 1947 were 
repaired by teachers and pupils for 
temporary use. 

In the spring of 1947, 2,450 usable 
classrooms in Bavaria were still being 
used for purposes other than schools; 
mostly for German hospitals, general 
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German administration, and refugees. 
Even when these facilities are returned 
to school use, it will require 13,550 addi- 
tional classrooms to house the Bavarian 
enrollment with 50 pupils per room. 

The following table gives some indi- 
cation as to the school plant situation in 
the City of Berlin. 











1938 1947 
Total population____ 4, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 
Classrooms in school 
> | ee 13, 127 6, 062 
Enrollment : aa. a 
ONG Lic cnicisteaten 431, 836 449, 339 
Elementary and 
special (1-8)... 259,528 308, 980 
Intermediate 
(6-90) - sacnsen 12, 878 16, 266 
Secondary (5-12)_ 58, 310 43, 229 
Vocational _______ 101,120 80, 864 


At the beginning of World War II, 
there were 608 school buildings in use 
in Berlin. By June 1945, 124 of these 
had been totally destroyed; 111 were 
so heavily damaged that they could not 
be used ; 81 were being used as hospitals, 
by occupation troops, etc.; and the re- 
maining 292 buildings, although par- 
tially damaged, had a total of 3,044 
classrooms which were usable. The 
picture in 1947 shows remarkable prog- 
ress, but there is still a long way to go. 
Berlin now needs 8,000 more classrooms. 
About 1,800 of these needed rooms could 
be provided if glass, cement, lumber, 
and roofing materials were available for 
their repair. . 

A remarkable thing about the Berlin 
situation is a 50,000 increase in elemen- 
tary enrollment from 1938 to 1947 in 
spite of a 35,000 drop in secondary and 
vocational enrollment and a loss of one 
million in total population. Some of 
this is due to retardation of pupils be- 
cause of disrupted schools during and 
immediately following the war. Some 
is probably due to influx of refugee 
children. The chief explanation, how- 
ever, seems to be the high birth rate 
encouraged by the Third Reich. 


Comprehensive Plans Needed 


Considerable portions of the large in- 
dustrial cities will have to be rebuilt. 
This vast amount of reconstruction will 
require many years, and should not be 
undertaken without comprehensive city 
and area plans. Now is an opportune 
time to prepare long-range plans for 
rebuilding German cities with wide 
throughways, parks, civic centers, and 


public buildings for administration, 
hospitals, and schools. German school 
authorities and city planning engineers 
in Berlin, Munich, Niirnberg, and 
other localities are making progress in 
planning for rebuilding. There is.a 
danger, however, that city engineers 
may provide only for the traditional 
types of schools on restricted sites un- 
less the planning is done in close coop- 
eration with the Kreis Schulrat in ac- 
cordance with standards and principles 
to be established by the Land Ministry 
of Education. 

The types, sizes, and locations of 
schools must be determined early in the 
planning program in order that ade- 
quate sites may be provided in the com- 
prehensive city and area plans. Schools 
should be planned as community edu- 
cational, cultural, and recreational cen- 
ters for youth and adults, as well as 
for the regularly enrolled pupils. In 
the larger cities, it may be necessary in 
some cases to locate secondary schools 
on the outskirts in order to secure sufhi- 
cient land for school and community 
play fields and public recreational fa- 
cilities. In the rural areas the over-all 
area plan should contemplate some con- 
solidation of small village schools in 
order to provide educational centers 
sufficiently large for economy and effec- 
tiveness. 


Typical Schools and Classrooms 


Most of the German school buildings 
are massive, formal, and dark, and are 
located on small sites. The typical city 
school building consists of basement 
and four stories. The smaller village 
school buildings are usually two stories 
with living quarters for teachers and 
their families on the second floor. Some 
of the older buildings were built with 
masonry walls and combustible floor 
and roof construction, but most of the 
buildings erected since World War I 
are of fire-resistive construction. 

The classrooms in general are too 
small for anything except the most for- 
mal type of teaching. Classrooms of 
about 19 by 24 feet seem to be typical 
for many buildings. In a few cases 
classrooms are about 21 by 32 feet, 
which is approximately the size of our 
traditional American classroom which 
we now consider to be too small for 
modern teaching methods. 

The typical German classroom has 





Typical Classroom Before the War 


windows on one side, blackboard on two 
sides, cloak hooks along one wall or 
in adjacent cloak room, cement floors 
with or without linoleum, and a plat- 
form for the teacher’s desk across the 
front end of the room. Tack board, 
supply cabinets, and acoustical treat- 
ment are lacking in the German schools. 
The teacher’s platform usually exists 
even in the more modern schools built 
as late as 1930. 

The most typical characteristic of 
German classrooms is the pupil seat 
and desk equipment, which indicates 
the most formal type of pupil-text- 
teacher relationship. The German 
school seat-desk equipment consists of 
a double combination similar to the 
American double seat of two genera- 
tions ago. These double units are usu- 
ally hinged to the floor at one end-so 
they can be turned up on end for sweep- 
ing under them. Some designs com- 
bine the double seat and attached back 
support with the double desk; in other 
designs, the seat or bench only is at- 
tached to the desk it serves and the 
pupils use the next desk to the rear as 
a back support. 

Science facilities are usually meager 
and homemaking and industrial arts 
equipment, even in the special schools, 
is limited. These special instruction 
facilities are now almost entirely lack- 
ing where the destruction was heavy. 


Because of the loss of special equipment, 
many special rooms are now used as 


regular classrooms. 


Attention to Designs 

In planning buildings for a long- 
range program, careful thought must 
be given to designs which will contrib- 
ute to a more informal type of school 
organization and educational method 
along more democratic lines in keeping 
with the educational reform which is 
now taking place. German school archi- 
tects need to familiarize themselves 
with modern school designs in other 
countries as well as the best prewar Ger- 
man school buildings. It is essential 
that the German educators instruct the 
architects as to the space and equipment 
requirements for functional plants 
which will house adequately and satis- 
factorily the new and evolving German 
school system. The German engineers 
and builders erected some good school 
buildings between the two world wars. 
Structurally they were excellent, and 
they might have been functional for the 
types of education then offered. The 
same types of design will not, however, 
be satisfactory for the reformed post- 
war educational programs. 

Around 1928 there was an attempt by 
two or three progressive German archi- 
tects to apply modern architecture to 
schools. This break with tradition is 





illustrated by two schools erected in 
Berlin in 1928 and 1930, a 1939 school 
in Niirnberg, 1930 Frankfort 
school which is now used as an Ameri- 
these 


and a 
can dependents’ school. Even 
schools, although of modern architec- 
ture, were designed for a formal type 
of education. 

Arrangements should be made for 
adapting some of the modern American 
school plant literature to German needs 
and translating it for publication in 
the German language. It cannot be 
stressed too strongly, however, that Ger- 
man educators and architects must de- 
sign their future school plants to meet 
their own conditions and needs. 

The next step in solving both the im- 
mediate and long-range phases of the 
German school plant problem is a com- 
prehensive survey of all school plant 
facilities as to their condition and ade- 
quacy and the need for additional fa- 
cilities. Such a study should: (1) 
reveal the possibilities of further re- 
lease of school buildings now being used 
for other purposes; (2) indicate ma- 
terials and labor required out of the 
present restricted economy for the fur- 
ther repair of school buildings; (3) 
point out the need for providing tempo- 
rary facilities sufficient to accommodate 
all pupils for a full school day; (4) de- 
velop principles of city and area-wide 
planning to the end that adequate school 
sites will be reserved at the proper loca- 
tions; (5) develop techniques for coop- 
erative planning by school officials, 
teachers, architects, and engineers look- 
ing toward functional designs for fu- 
ture school buildings; and (6) develop 
general principles for the selection of 
school sites, the design and construction 
of school buildings, and the design and 
manufacture of school furniture and 
equipment. 


Compact Day—November 21 
NOVEMBER 21 marks the three hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth anniversary of 
the signing of the Mayflower Compact. 
Materials for schools, including Sugges- 
tions for the Observance of Compact 
Day and Suggestions to Teachers, may 
be obtained from the General Society of 
Mayflower Descendants, Box 936, Prov- 
idence 1, R. I. Copies of the Compact 
and of radio addresses including biblio- 
graphies are available from the Society. 
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© The Place of Instructional Materials 


and Methods in Rebuilding Public 
Education in Germany 


by R. R. Lowdermilk, Educational Uses of Radio, Auxiliary Services Division 


ae PLANNING aimed at 
rebuilding public education in Ger- 
many takes into account the fact that, 
traditionally, much of the teaching 
over the years has been concerned pri- 
marily “implanting” ready-made 
conclusions and with developing effec- 
tive self-disciplines which sharply de- 
limit the areas within which the indi- 
vidual will presume to exercise inde- 
pendent judgment. Students were 
“told,” in effect, what to believe, rather 
than trained to use the techniques of 
critical thinking. 


with 


Consequently, with each passing gen- 
eration, an increasingly large segment 
of the German population was psycho- 
“conditioned” to look to its 
presumably. informed authorities in 
public life for social and_ political 
leadership. ‘Thus, the very nature of 
the teaching which characterized much 
of Germany’s public education through 
the responsible, in some 
measure at least, for creating the kind 
of thinking habits and civic attitudes 
which made possible the Nazi Party’s 


logically 


years was 


rise to power! 


A Task of Vast Proportions 


Now that their country has suffered 
the second major military defeat within 
the life-span of a single generation, the 
more thoughtful elements of the Ger- 
man people seem to recognize the dan- 
gers inherent in putting their trust in 
authoritarian leadership. Many ex- 
press the viewpoint that the new Ger- 
man state must be fashioned along the 
lines of a republican form of govern- 
ment, wherein national policies stem 
from the manifest will of the majority, 
and elected leaders are the servants of 
the people, rather than their masters. 
They that an enlight- 
ened electorate is essential to the ulti- 
mate success of any republican form of 
government. one of 


recognize, too, 


Consequently, 
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their first steps toward building an en- 
during democracy will necessarily be 
that of developing a system of free pub- 
lic education to prepare their young 
people effectively to assume the civic 
responsibilities that citizenship in any 
democracy entails. 

This represents a task of vast propor- 
tions. In the course of the War, many 
of the school buildings and much of 
the equipment, as has been pointed out 
in another article in this issue, were 
either destroyed or damaged so severely 
as to make them unusable. Most of the 
technical equipment, such as laboratory 
apparatus, motion-picture and lantern- 
slide projectors, radio receiving sets, 
and phonographs, as well as teaching 


supplies are practically nonexistent. 


Relatively few of the text and reference 
books remain, and most of these contain 
Nazi propaganda which renders them 
unusable. 


Even more serious is the critical 
shortage of qualified teachers. Those 
in service when the Nazi Party gained 
control of Germany’s educational sys- 
tem were replaced by others strongly 
pro-Nazi in their sympathies. Since 
teachers of this kind, obviously, can not 
be employed in the schools now being 
reopened, it has been necessary to recall 
as many of the former teachers as are 
still available—teachers, it must be re- 
membered, who have not been permit- 
ted to practice their profession during 
the 14 years of Nazi domination. Many 
of these teachers are advanced in 
years—some past retirement age—and, 
in view of the fact that Germany has 
been virtually isolated, culturally and 
intellectually, for 14 years, they are out 
of touch with newer trends and devel- 
opments in educational theory and 
practice in the rest of the world. It 
is hardly surprising, then, that these 


teachers? a 
teaching materials EAT RE MRARTNAtu- 
rally, into their old, established habits 
of lecture-method teaching. 

In other words, the conditions under 
which the reopened schools of Germany 
are forced to operate will tend to per- 
petuate the same kind of “fact-giving” 
teaching which has characterized Ger- 
man education in the past! Instead of 
being trained to analyze, compare, and 
evaluate facts and opinions about pre- 
sumed facts, students are still concen- 
trating their efforts on rote memoriza- 
tion of what their teachers tell them are 
facts! 

Unfortunately, remedying this condi- 
tion is a slow and difficult process. 
True enough, existing school buildings 
are being repaired, and planning is in 
progress for the construction of new 
school plants. New school furniture 
and other kinds of equipment are sched- 
uled for early production. Existing 
textbooks and other instructional ma- 
terials are being inspected carefully for 
Nazi propaganda, and those found to 
be free of any objectionable material 
are promptly released for use in the 
A number of manuscripts of 
new textbooks prepared since the end 
of the War have already been approved 
for publication, and still others are be- 
ing written. German educators and 
statesmen, with the help of our military 
government’s educational specialists 
and visiting educational specialists 
from America, have developed detailed 
outlines for the preparation of new 
curricula in the major areas of instruc- 
tion, and courses of study are now being 
written. The majority of the teacher- 
training institutions have been re- 

opened, and are filled to capacity with 
eager young Germans who are applying 
themselves seriously to preparation for 
the teaching profession. 

However, it will probably be years 
before there is a sufficient number of 
adequately equipped school plants to 
meet the needs of the expanded pro- 
gram of tuition-free public education 
now planned. Because of the critical 
paper shortage in Germany at this time, 
it had been possible, up to May 1 of this 
year, to publish only one series of new 
textbooks—a set of school atlases—and 
it is estimated that, even assuming that 
an adequate supply of paper can be 
made available, it would take at least 


schools. 
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2 years before enough new textbooks 
could be printed to relieve the present 
situation materially! Within the next 
year, graduates of the teacher-training 
institutions will begin to take their 
places in the schools. This, unques- 
tionably, will ease the problem of 
teacher shortage somewhat in the not- 
too-remote future, but, every effort 
needs to be made in the meantime, to 
change instructional methods in the 
teacher-training schools themselves, so 
that these newly trained teachers will 
not copy the “fact-giving” methods of 
their instructors, rather than teach their 
students how to think! 

This does not mean that what has been 
done, to date, by way of rebuilding Ger- 
many’s educational system, has been 
without value. To the contrary, those 
things which have been undertaken 
have had definite places as an essential 
part of the over-all program. But it is 
hoped that increased consideration can 
be given to the potential implications 
of the traditional tendency, in Germany, 
for teachers to “teach facts” rather than 
to stimulate critical thinking. If this 
assumption is correct, it would appear, 
then, that the most immediate need of 
the schools of Germany is that of free 
access to an abundance and rich variety 
of new, up-to-the-minute instructional 
content, organized so as to stimulate 
inquiry rather than fo end it ; to provoke 
thoughtful analysis rather than to en- 
courage passive acceptance; and to pro- 
mote the continuing re-examination of 
beliefs rather than to reinforce delib- 
erately implanted biases. 


Radio an Available Medium 


A medium most readily available in 
Germany through which this purpose 
must be accomplished is, of course, radio 
broadcasting. 

Radio broadcast stations in Germany 
are supported by funds derived from 
a special tax on receiving-set owners, 
rather than from income received from 
the sponsors of paid advertising. Con- 
trol of the programing policies of each 
station is vested in what amounts to 
a special board of directors representa- 
tive of the various social, cultural, civic, 
and occupational groups within its 
service area. Hence, as much station 
time can be made available for broad- 
casting educational programs as the 
schools consider necessary. In addi- 
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tion, many of the larger cities of Ger- 
many have wired radio systems (draht- 
funk) which, though not in operation 
now, could be rebuilt and extended for 
use in school broadcasting, should the 
time come when the demand for edu- 
cational programs might become so 
heavy as to be a burden to the regular 
stations. A number of democratically 
minded frontier thinkers in education 
are known to officials of our military 
government in Germany, who, with a 
little help from America (perhaps a 
few months of training in this country, 
or assistance in the nature of a few 
educational program writers and pro- 
ducers sent to work with them for half 
a year), should be capable of training 
teacher groups to write and produce 
programs of the kinds needed. Sub- 
stantial assistance from America would 
be needed in order to equip the schools 
with suitable program-receiving facili- 
ties, at least at the outset, but the ex- 
pense involved would be relatively 
small in comparison with other items 
of the cost of occupation. 

The actual problems involved in in- 
stituting a comprehensive program of 
education by radio in the American Oc- 
cupation Zone of Germany are far out- 
weighed by the values it would afford. 
The initial stages of such a program 
would probably need to emphasize pro- 
viding teachers with the instructional 
content. At least some of the broad- 
casts, at this stage, might properly be 
of the “direct teaching” type, in order 
to show German teachers, by example, 
that teaching involves something more 
than merely “teaching facts.” How- 
ever, as new textbooks become avail- 
able, and as teachers develop instruc- 
tional methods appropriate to the edu- 
cational objectives they seek to accom- 
plish, radio can be used for many other 
educational purposes for which it has 
been shown to be uniquely effective. 

With respect to promoting the intel- 
lectual growth of students, for example, 
it can provide the teacher with a wealth 
of instructional materials appropriate 
for use in awakening interests, stimu- 
lating intellectual curiosity and critical 
inquiry, in promoting searching analy- 
sis, and in broadening the bases for 
comprehensions. With respect to de- 
veloping social understandings, it can 
present dramatic sketches showing so- 
cial motivations and the selection and 


application of social techniques, or it 
can sharpen perceptions of social sig- 
nificance through objective analysis of 
contemporary issues and events. In the 
field of appreciations, it can provide 
programs—great music, literary mas- 
terpieces, and drama—to be used in de- 
veloping discriminating tastes and in 
giving students command of the tech- 
niques by which they can enhance their 
own individual satisfactions. In the 
field of guidance, by employing the 
techniques of the panel discussion or 
forum, it can provide young people 
with a convenient medium through 
which they can analyze and evaluate 
their everyday experiences; or, employ- 
ing the techniques of dramatization, it 
‘an provide them with opportunities 
to participate in the solving of prob- 
lems similar in nature to their own. 

Even more important from the stand- 
point of redirecting instructional em- 
phasis in the schools of Germany, is the 
fact that, whereas the classroom teacher 
can contradict with impunity an 
opinion stated in a textbook or any of 
the other conventional media of instruc- 
tion, in teaching with radio, he is likely 
to find himself confronted, at times, 
with several different points of view 
pertaining to the same public event or 
issue, all of which are mutually con- 
tradictory. Faced with a situation of 
this kind, in order to establish any logi- 
cal basis for deciding which viewpoint 
is most nearly correct, he must first ex- 
amine each of them in terms of its over- 
all social implications. ‘Then, in order 
to provide a common basis for compari- 
son among them, each has to be analyzed 
and evaluated in terms of the validity 
of the premises on which it rests, of the 
substance and significance of the argu- 
ments advanced to support it, and in 
terms of known or suspected biases 
which may have operated in the selec- 
tion and manipulation of these argu- 
ments. In short, the kind of instruc- 
tional techniques the teacher is forced 
to employ in situations of this kind 
serve, by example, to show his students 
how to apply the processes of critical 
thinking in arriving at their own in- 
dependent conclusions. Once this habit 
of rational analysis has become firmly 
established, we can expect the students 
in the schools of Germany to become 
less inclined to accept “ready-made” 
answers. 
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IN THE FIELD OF UNDERSTANDING 








SCHOOLS and newspapers are long- 
time community institutions. Both 
serve in the field of education, in 
the field of understanding. How well 
they serve depends largely upon how 
well they are able to work together for 
The results are not 
measured in column inches but in com- 
munity betterment, in the stature of 
citizenship. 


the common good. 


Millions of Taxpayers 


Schools—big and little—have opened 
again. This year they enroll some 32,- 
100,000 students. They have the serv- 
ices of some 1,125,000 teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. They are 
controlled by some 350,000 school board 
members. They are supported by mil- 
lions of taxpayers. Yet not all tax- 
payers, not all parents even, can pos- 
sibly see for themselves the day-to-day 
work of the schools. They are unable 
to watch Johnny and Mary in their 
They have little oppor- 
tunity to observe just how the teachers 
teach, or the superintendents superin- 
tend. 

Most citizens—in fact most parents— 
know their schools in a general way 
only. And here is where that other 
long-time community institution—the 
Through the 
press the work of the public schools 
may be truly brought to the public. 
Qur schools, our colleges, our educa- 
tional institutions and agencies, all need 
the diffusion of information about their 
work so that the people in small or large 
communities may better understand 
their services and better understand how 
to help improve these services—for chil- 
dren, for youth, for adults. 


High Dividends 
Schools are full of good, constructive 
They run over with 


many classes. 


newspaper—comes in. 


feature stories. 


news. They have pictures every- 
where—for the taking. They hold the 
stuff that makes effective editorials. 


Their great potentialities along these 
lines need to be put into action. 

rural or urban—mean 
to be friendly to education, but news- 
School 
people should therefore make every 


Newspa pers 


papers have the world to cover. 
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ethical effort: to give to their local news- 
papers clear-cut and timely information 
so that the newspapers will be able to 
keep the public well acquainted with 
what’s going on educationally. Tele- 
phone and personal visits to discuss 
school activities and plans with local 
newspapers often bring high dividends 
in education and community building. 

A step of Nation-wide significance 
in the direction of diffusion of school 
information was taken during the Na- 
tional Education Association meetings 
in Cincinnati thissummer. An organi- 
zation to be known as the Education 
Writers Association was formed. Its 
membership includes editors and re- 
porters who devote all or a considerable 
part of their working hours reporting 
and writing on school and educational 
affairs. 


Worth Thinking About 


An editorial relating to the idea was 
recently published in The Cincinnati 
It points out some things to 
think about as follows: 


Enquirer. 


“There probably isn’t a newspaper in 
the country in a city of more than 50,000 
population which doesn’t have reporters 
especially assigned to city hall, court- 
house, and political beats, but in too 
many instances the handling of school 
news is on a haphazard basis, with what- 
ever reporter who happens to be 
handiest drawing the assignment. The 
newspapermen (and women) who are 
organizing the Education Writers As- 
sociation feel that this is wrong and 
that the reporting of school news re- 
quires just as much specialized expert- 
ness as the reporting of political, sports, 
or police news. 

“Here in Cincinnati it costs almost 
as much to run our public schools as 
it does to operate our city, and this, of 
course, also is true in every other com- 
munity. Every resident of the commu- 
nity is—or should be—interested and 
concerned with what goes on in our 
school system. If they don’t have, or 
never expect to have, children of their 
own in the public schools, they should 
be interested because they have a finan- 
cial concern. If a person is not paying 





taxes directly to the schools as a prop- 
erty owner, he is paying them indi- 
rectly in rent, and a substantial portion 
of every penny of sales tax comes back 
to the public schools. 

“There is a Baseball Writers Asso« 
ciation and a Science Writers Associa- 
tion, and membership in both organiza- 
tons is highly prized by the writers 
who specialize in those fields. The field 
of education is at least equally as im- 
portant as either of these and should 
be as highly specialized. There is a 
definite place for an Education Writers 
Association, and we have nothing but 
wishes for success for the men and 
women who have brought about its 
organization.” 


Time Is at Peak 


With education writers taking that 
kind of noteworthy leadership, time is 
at its peak for school people everywhere 
to help more than ever to bring “the 
mountain to Mahomet.” Education 
news brought directly from the schools, 
through the press, to the people, offers 
opportunity for increasing manyfold 
the sum total of constructive under- 
standing within communities and 
throughout the world. Only through 
understanding can free schools, free 
press—even freedom itself—be main- 
tained. 

Those long-time institutions—the 
schools and the newspapers—have lots 
of teamwork ahead in this atomic age. 


Education Writers Officers 


OFFICERS elected by the Education 
Writers Association for the coming 
year include: President, Benjamin 
Fine, New York Times; Vice Presi- 
dent, George J. Barmann, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Millicent Taylor, The Christian Sei- 
ence Monitor. ‘The following were 
elected to the Executive Committee: 
Helen Fleming, Chicago Daily News; 
Harrison W. Fry, Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin; Allan Ecker, Time Mag- 
azine; and William G. Avirett, New 
York Herald Tribune. Elected an 
Honorary Member of EWA: Dr. Bel- 
mont Farley, Director of Press and Ra- 
dio Relations for the National Educa- 
tion Association. 





Education for World Understanding 


A Report of the NEA Representative Assembly Meeting 


HE URGENT NEED for education 

for world understanding was re-em- 
phasized in the following resolutions 
adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the National Education Associa- 
tion, in session in Cincinnati, July 
7-11: 

“The National Education Association 
reaffirms its support of the United Na- 
tions as the world organization designed 
to maintain peace and security. The 
Association recommends that all edu- 
cational institutions teach the history, 
structure, progress, and problems of the 
United Nations. 

“The National Education Associa- 
tion recommends that the international 
program of UNESCO be fully sup- 
ported. 

“The National Education Association 
recommends that the policy of the ex- 
change of teachers with foreign coun- 
tries be extended as rapidly as possible; 
that the Congress provide more funds 
for the Department of State and the 
United States Office of Education to 
expand this program; and that com- 
munities render financial assistance to 
facilitate exchanges. 

“The Association recommends that 
the teaching of foreign languages and 
foreign cultures, especially in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, be ex- 
tended and improved. Educational in- 
stitutions should give credit for 
residence and study spent in foreign 
areas. 

“The National Education Association 
recommends that all members, depart- 
ments, and affiliated organizations give 
full support to the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession in the in- 
terests of international understanding 
and universal free education.” 

A related resolution had to do with 
intercultural relations. It reads: 

“The National Education Association 
believes that teachers and educational 
institutions have a responsibility for ed- 
ucating youth to understand and appre- 
ciate the contributions made by various 
groups to our civilization and an obli- 
gation to encourage active participation 
in the establishment of a favorable en- 


vironment in which all groups may 
develop.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the As- 
sembly included those relating to pro- 
fessional responsibilities, professional 
standards, qualifications for State and 
county school administrators, a national 
board of education, Federal aid, na- 
tional security, and Federal income tax 
exemption. The Assembly urged that 
salary adjustments be sought “in a pro- 
fessional way through group action,” 
and stated that “the Association con- 
demns the violation of contracts by 
teachers, believes that the strike is an 
unsatisfactory method of solving pro- 
fessional problems, deplores the exist- 
ence of conditions which have caused 
teachers to strike, and urges that those 
within the profession assume a larger 
share of the responsibility for the re- 
moval of these conditions.” 


Growth of the Professional 
Organization 

The National Education Association 
was reported as having reached an all- 
time high in membership—more than 
386,000 members—in fact, a gain of 
45,670 over the preceding year. 


President’s Message 


President Pearl A. Wanamaker’s ad- 
dress before the Assembly emphasized 
approval of the Federal aid legislation 
before Congress (S. 472 and H. R. 
2953) She also asserted that educa- 
tional leaders “have a vital responsibil- 
ity in maintaining the impregnability 
of the wall between church and state”; 
that “the National Education Associa- 
tion stands firm in its objection to or- 
ganic affiliation of the profession, as a 
body, with any part of the national 
life that entertains an exclusive eco- 
nomic, religious, or political point of 
view.” 


New Officers 


Officers elected for 1947-48 include: 
President, Glenn E. Snow, president, 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah ; 
nrst VICE president, I. R. Amerine, 
Mound Junior High School, Columbus, 


Ohio; 11 other vice presidents—John 
Milne, superintendent of schools, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; Glenn W. Moon, 
principal, Stamford, Conn.; Earle T. 
Hawkins, director of instruction, State 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Md.; Kenneth G. Young, superintend- 
ent, Moro, Oreg.; Edward E. Keener, 
principal, John Hay School, Chicago, 
Ill.; Thomas A. Babcock, teacher, 
Mount Clemens, Mich.; Alma T. Link, 
teacher, Oshkosh, Wis.; M. G. Farrow, 
superintendent of schools, Fremont, 
Nebr.; Edwin M. Bonde, dean of boys, 
Tulsa, Okla.; J. Frank Faust, superin- 
tendent of schools, Chambersburg, Pa. ; 
Mary DeLong, teacher, Roanoke, Va.; 
treasurer, Gertrude E. McComb, teacher 
of science and mathematics, Junior 
High School, Terre Haute, Ind. ; execu- 
tive committee—Corma Mowrey, high- 
school teacher, Clarksburg, W. Va.; 
Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, activities 
director, Alex W. Spence Junior High 
School, Dallas, Tex. 


HOME ECONOMISTS MEET 
THE PROGRAM of work of the 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion for 1947-48 will stress the follow- 
ing nine points, according to action 
taken at the Association’s 38th annual 
meeting, held in St. Louis, Mo., in June: 


1. Intensive study of the problems of the 
family and institution groups. 

2. Improvement and extension of homemak- 
ing instruction. 

3. Further improvement of professional ed- 
ucation and stimulation of continued profes- 
sional growth. 

4. Encouragement of investigations and re- 
search for the development of functioning 
programs in home economics and for the con- 
tribution of new knowledge in all areas of 
home economics. 

5. Interpretation of home economics te our 
own members, to administrators, to potential 
recruits, to parents, to other organizations 
and agencies, and to the general public. 

6. The support and promotion of legisla- 
tion which will improve family welfare on 
local, State, national, and international lev- 
els. 

7. Development of an active program for 
the purpose of recruitment of workers to in- 
clude effective vocational guidance. 

8. Provision for improvement in the pro- 
fessional standards and status of home eco- 
nomics. 

9. Study of better ways and means of in- 
terpreting home economics to visitors, stu- 
dents, and professional workers from foreign 
countries. This program involves an in- 
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creased effort on the part of home economists 
to understand and appreciate the cultures of 
all nations and groups. 

Trends in each of the six subject-mat- 
ter areas of home economics were briefly 


presented at a joint meeting of the divi- | 


The Nation-wide Conswmer 
Speaks Project, sponsored by the Con- 
sumer Interests Committee of the As- 
sociation, was also reported. 
Recommendations of the Association’s 
Legislative Committee included support 


sions. 


for: Federal agencies which bear di- 
rectly on family welfare or fall in the 
field of home economics, including the 
U.S. Office of Education ; legislation to 
provide a school lunch program which 
includes provision for nutrition educa- 
tion and trained personnel; legislation 
to equalize educational opportunities in 
all parts of the Nation through Federal 
aid and to increase the opportunities for 
home economics education; legislation 
to facilitate the international exchange 
of information to personnel for better 
understanding of home life and to fa- 
cilitate the economic construction of 
war-torn countries and thus help to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Dr. Marie Dye, dean of the School 
of Home Economics, Michigan State 
College, and president-elect of the As- 
sociation, assume office in June 
1948, and will serve until the annual 
meeting in 1950. Edna M. Martin, Di- 
rector of Home Economics, Seattle 
(Wash.) Public Schools, was elected 
as one of the three vice presidents. 

Announcement was made of 7 Inter- 
national Scholarship Award winners— 
2 from Greece, 2 from China, 2 from 
India, and 1 from the Netherlands. 


will 


Conference Proceedings Available 
COPIES of the Proceedings of the 
Tenth Annual Educational Conference 
of the Sisters of Loretto held at Webster 
College, Webster Groves, Mo., Novem- 
ber 29 and 30, 1946, are available on 
an interlibrary loan basis from the Li- 
brary of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25,D.C. The proceedings 
contain the papers, a summary of gen- 
eral and divisional meetings, and a 
digest of the conference. 

A limited number of copies of the 
proceedings are also available upon re- 
quest. Inquiries should be sent to the 
President of Webster College, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 
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What Will This Year's Record Be? 


American Education Week Widely Observed 


ORE THAN 10,000,000 citizens in 
the United States “went to school” 
long enough to participate in American 
Education Week programs during that 
event last year, reports the National 
Education Association. National spon- 
sors for American Education Week are: 
National Education Association, Ameri- 
can Legion, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, and U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Throughout the Nation, American 
Education Week, Nov. 9-15, will be ob- 
served in many ways. “Schools are 
Yours” is its general theme. The at- 
tendance record this year is expected to 
top all previous records, particularly be- 
cause of the widespread community in- 
terest in the critical school situation. 


First Proclamation Issued 

The Presidential proclamation which 
first set apart a week to be known as 
American Education Week was issued in 
1921 by President Harding. It pointed 
out some of the general problems that 
faced education following World War 
I: “Whereas the experience of the war 
revealed vast elements of population 
that are illiterate, physically unfit, or 
unfamiliar with American ideals and 
traditions . . .”.—words in that first 
proclamation—still sound familiar in 
meaning after World War II. 

The National Education Association, 
in a statement issued that same year, 
pointed to the necessity of securing sup- 
port of the public in meeting the needs 
of the public schools. And the needs, 
too, do not sound a quarter century old: 
Better buildings and equipment, better- 
paid teachers, better vocational educa- 
tion, and a few others. 

Topic for the first day of American 
Education Week, this year, November 
9, is Securing the Peace. “The atomic 
discovery makes peace and survival syn- 
onymous,” reads the explanation. This 
sort of explanation we didn’t hear in 
1921. 

Other emphases this year, as indicated 
by daily topics, include promoting 
health and safety, and enriching home 
and community life. Health and safety 
can hardly be considered new concerns 


of the public schools. The fact remains, 
however, that there were 6,700 acci- 
dental deaths of school children in the 
United States during 1945. In matters 
of health, there has been notable prog- 
Tuberculosis, for example, has 
been dropping off regularly in recent 
years. Paradoxically, the Nation is still 
confronted with a great burden of health 
deficiencies. That pricking sensation in 
our conscience is caused by the knowl- 
edge that it is within our power to con- 
quer most of the ills that affect. school- 
age children. Community and financial 
support are keys to further progress. 

The effort to enrich home and commu- 
nity life derives impetus from such dis- 
tress signals as increased incidence of 
divorce, delinquency, and related social 
problems. It is perhaps a moot point 
as to how much the home is responsible 
for these developments. In any case, 
the school must be concerned with psy- 
chological growth and emotional ma- 
turity if the Nation is to have a high 
quality of citizenship. 


ress. 


Students Will Speak for Democracy 


“WHAT democracy means to me” will 
be the underlying theme of a Nation- 
wide contest for junior and senior high 
school students to be sponsored by the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
and the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion during National Radio Week, 
October 26—November 1. 

Tentative plans for the contest call 
for 5-minute presentations by high 
school students, in local, State, and 
finally national competitions to select 
the winning “Voices of Democracy.” 
The suggested subject of each presenta- 
tion will be, “I Speak for Democracy.” 

Details of the contest, including plans 
for awarding of radio sets to schools 
attended by winning students, will be 
announced through local radio stations 
and various other channels. The U. S. 
Office of Education is serving in a con- 
sultative capacity for the contest. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES 





Librarians Concentrate on Significant Problems 
by Ralph M. Dunbar and Nora E. Beust 


WITH “Moratorium on Trivia” as its 
general theme, the American Library 
Association held its sixty-sixth annual 
conference in San Francisco, June 29 
to July 6. Over 2,600 librarians regis- 
tered at the meeting, including repre- 
sentatives from 25 other countries. 
Among the subjects stressed were: Re- 
sponsibility of libraries for improving 
international understanding and good 
will, the significance of the present 
scientific age for libraries, service to 
young people, and the urgency of ex- 
tending library facilities throughout the 
Nation. 

At the opening session, President 
Mary U. Rothrock emphasized the 
theme of the conference by pointing out 
that “events have placed on today’s li- 
braries, as on other institutions con- 
cerned with educatior and enlighten- 
ment, a more positive responsibility for 
getting the insides of books into the 
minds ofmen.” Shestated further that 
“the broad extension of libraries, popu- 
lar as well as scholarly, is indispensable 
to the full, purposeful, responsible 
diffusion of information. How this is 
to be effected is a question for which we 
must seek the answer.” 


National Plan for Libraries 


One answer to the problem was given 
in the recently completed National 
Plan for Public Library Service, which 
was presented for the consideration of 
the delegates by the Postwar Planning 
Committee of the Association. In out- 
lining the plan, John S. Richards de- 
clared that the United States has “a 
little of the best library service in the 
world and a great deal which could 
classify as almost the worst.” To rem- 
edy this situation, the National Plan 
is recommending the establishment of 
1,200 large units of service instead of 
the present 7,500 public libraries. The 
financing would involve the spending 
of $140,000,000 annually for operating 
expenses, a capital outlay of $400,000,- 
000, and an additional expenditure of 





$150,000,000 to stock new libraries 
with books and to help substandard 
libraries. 


Service to Children 
and Young People 


The Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People opened its 
meetings in joint session with the Pub- 
lic Libraries Division. The supervisor 
of children’s work in Kern County Free 
Library described how children are 
served by the public library and the 
type of service made available to 
schools through the public library in 
this California county. A talk on 
reading done by Japanese children and 
the possible role of American children’s 
books in Japan was presented at an- 
other session by a librarian who had 
recently returned from Japan. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the subject of library service to youth. 
Standards for public library service to 
youth are being formulated, and a sur- 
vey of young people’s work in New 
York has been completed. Among pa- 
pers on the subject was “The Oak Ridge 
Youth Council,” by Helen M. Harris, 
librarian of the Lawson McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tenn. This ex- 
periment with youth who take respon- 
sibility when given the opportunity has 
implications for many communities. 
Other papers dealt with types of serv- 
ices given by public libraries and junior 
college libraries, and with the impor- 
tance of the procedures used in reading 
guidance for young people. 

The preschool story hour, a service 
given to children before they are bor- 
rowers of library books and a compara- 
tively recent extension of public library 
services to children, was discussed by a 
staff member of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. It was pointed out that the most 
desirable sized group is one of 10 to 15 
children but that public libraries some- 
times have groups of 100. Considera- 
tion was given also to the use of record- 
ings as a new medium for reading 





guidance in the story hour. Mrs. Ruth 
Harshaw spoke to the group on the 
need for informing trustees of the im- 
portance of work with children and 
young people. 

The annual Newbery and Caldecott 
awards were presented at an open meet- 
ing. Carolyn Sherwin Bailey received 
the Newbery medal for Miss Hickory, 
and Leonard Weisgard received the 
Caldecott medal for illustrating Little 
Island, written by Golden MacDonald. 


College and University Libraries 

At the meeting of the university 
librarians, the chief topic was the prob- 
lem of segregation of the library for the 
undergraduates from the library for 
graduate students and research workers. 
In addition, the college and university 
librarians devoted a series of meetings 
to the problems of library buildings. 
The director of the Harvard University 
Library, Keyes D. Metcalf, stated that 
rising construction and maintenance 
costs are posing difficult questions for 
college or university authorities who are 
in process of deciding upon a library 
building program. Is providing more 
library space the only answer to the 
problem raised by increased book col- 
lections and enlarged student bodies? 
Another speaker raised questions about 
the suitability of the “flexible unit” type 
of building for meeting all the varied 
demands placed upon a library building 
by the modern instructional program of 


the college. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

The Audio-Visual Committee spon- 
sored a Film Institute on distribution 
and use of educational films through 
libraries. Short presentations on var- 
ious problems were given by specialists 
in the field, including representatives 
from State departments of education, 
universities, public libraries, and ad- 
visers on films. 


Salaries of Librarians 

Salaries came in for due consideration 
at the meetings of the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration. At an open 
meeting representatives of trustees, staff 
organizations, administrators, library 
extension agencies, and city govern- 
ments presented their views on what 
should be done in the matter of library 
salaries. The following points were 
considered as of primary importance in 
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the effort to improve the compensation 
of librarians: 

(a) Sharp distinction between pro- 
and clerical duties and be- 
tween the various levels of professional 
work must be made; 

(b) Librarians must study their sal- 
aries in relation to other comparable 


fessional 


professional groups; 

(c) Efforts should be made to in- 
crease salaries at all levels, not merely 
to raise minimum salaries; 

(d) Librarians must demonstrate the 
value of their services to their users to 
convince their governing bodies and the 
taxpaying public. 


Active Participation Urged 

In the final session of the conference 
the new president, Paul North Rice, 
urged the active participation of librar- 
ians in promoting international under- 
“American public libraries,” 
said Mr. Rice, “have always prided 
themselves on being neutral on all sub- 
In this atomic age, however, 
it may be necessary for us to desert our 
boasted neutrality. . Many of us 
are sure that the only hope is interna- 
If we believe that, 
do we dare make our libraries neutral 
an isolationist or an inter- 


standing. 


jects. . 


tional cooperation. 


as between 
national point of view ?” 


Special Libraries Convention 

“New Frontiers” was the theme of the 
38th annual convention of the Special 
Libraries Association which was held 
in Chicago June 10-13. 

In accordance with the basic organi- 
zation of the membership of the asso- 
ciation into groups with specialized 
interests, the convention program in- 
cluded a series of meetings and visits to 
the outstanding local special libraries 
for members from the following groups: 
Advertising, biological sciences, busi- 
ness, financial, geography and map, hos- 
pital and nursing librarians, insurance, 
museum, science-technol- 
ogy, social science, transportation, and 
university and college. 

“UNESCO and the Library” was the 
of an address by Theodore 
Besterman, counselor of the Bibliogra- 
phical and Library Center, UNESCO 
House, Paris, France, when he spoke 
at a joint meeting of the social science 
group and the university and college 


group. 


newspaper, 


subject 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Conference and Workshop Reports 


Reports of working conferences and 
workshops held throughout the coun- 
try during the past summer indicate a 
continuing popularity for this informal 
type of organization for group plan- 
ning and for group analysis of current 
school problems. The accounts avail- 
able indicate increased initiative on the 
part of State departments of education 
and of State colleges and universities 
in providing opportunities for cooper- 
ative group work. It may be noted 
that community and family problems 
enter extensively into the study of ed- 
ucational needs. 


Annual Leadership Conference 

There are no “special” subjects in 
the elementary school curriculum. Sim- 
ilarly there are no “main” subjects in 
the elementary school program. Each 
field of learning has its own contribu- 
tion to make to the lives of children 
and youth; each is valued in the degree 
to which it can add to children’s growth 
and development. The program for 
boys and girls in the elementary school 
should provide experiences which con- 
tribute to their personal competence as 
effective members of a democratic soci- 
ety. A curriculum with its focus on 
children’s needs, providing for living 
and learning, is the aim of education 
today. 

So said representatives of the 17 na- 
tional organizations who met with the 
staff of the Elementary Education Di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education 
June 12-14, 1947, at the invitation of 
Commissioner Studebaker. The con- 
ference brought together representa- 
tives from the following organizations: 
Association for Childhood Education, 
National Association of State Directors 
of Elementary Education, Department 
of Elementary School Principals 
(NEA), Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, Department of Rural Education 
(NEA), National Council of Teachers 
of English, National Association of 
Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, 
National Council on Elementary Sci- 


ence, National Council of Geography 
Teachers, Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, 
National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Department of Art 
Education (NEA), American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, International 
Council for Exceptional Children. 

The report of the conference is now 
available from the Elementary Educa- 
tion Division of the Office of Education. 


State Directors Association 

The Association of State Directors of 
Elementary Education has had under 
way for several months a series of six 
committee reports dealing with current 
problems of State supervision. Areas 
of these committee studies include Char- 
acteristics of a Good Elementary 
School, Coordination of School and 
Community Services for a Twelve- 
Month Development Program, Pro- 
grams for Children Below Six, Tech- 
niques for Stimulation of Curriculum 
Development Throughout the State, 
Programs for the Continuous Profes-. 
sional Preparation of Teachers, and 
School Housing Facilities for a Desir- 
able Educational Program. At the in- 
vitation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, representatives of these commit- 
tees met for a working conference in 
Washington June 22-24 to evaluate, re- 
vise, and prepare the reports for 
publication. 


Art Workshops in Virginia 

As a Virginia State Education De- 
partment project the State Supervisor 
of Art and an assistant organized and 
conducted two art workshops for the 
purpose of developing an art curriculum 
guide. One was held at the Richmond 
Professional Institute and the other at 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
during a 4-week period in June and 
July. Members of the workshop 
groups included teachers, principals, 
and supervisors at elementary, sec- 
ondary, and teachers college levels, 
together with art teachers and su- 
pervisors. 











NEW BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


Audio-Visual Education 
Foundations for T eache r Education 


in Audio-Visual Instruction. By Eliz- 
abeth Goudy Noel and J. Paul Leonard. 
Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1947. 60 p. (American 
Council on Education Studies. 
II, No. 9.) 75 cents. 


Designed as a practical manual and guide 
for those who are initiating, developing, or 
revising programs intended to _ prepare 
teachers in the use of audio-visual materials. 
Includes suggested content for meeting teach- 
ing requirements, suggestions for pre-service 
and in-service education of teachers, guides 
for the evaluation of teacher education pro 
grams and a bibliography. 


Series 


Consumer Education 


Consumer Education in Your School. 
Washington, D. C., Consumer Educa- 
tion Study, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, A De- 
partment of the National Education 
Association, 1947. 128 p. 60 cents. 


Developed by the Consumer Education 
Study to help teachers and administrators 
determine what shall be taught and which 
methods of curricular organization and in 
struction are likely to be most effective. 
Part V, “The Consumer Education Library,” 
lists material for the self-education of the 
teachers as well as instructional material 
needed in the classroom. 


Citizenship Education 


The Education of Youth as Citizens; 
Progressive Changes in Our Aims and 
Methods. By Henry W. Thurston. 


New York, Richard R. Smith, 1946. 
2925 p. $3.50. 
States its two main purposes: “1. To give 


teachers clear perspectives on the changing 
processes of school education of youth as 
citizens. 2. To formulate, illustrate and em- 
phasize the essentials of sound teaching 
processes for the education of youth as citi- 
zens in schools of all grades, from elementary 
schools to and including normal colleges.” 


Merchant Marine Careers 
Down to the Sea in Ships; the Story 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine. By Wal- 
lace West. New York, Noble and 
Noble, Publishers, Inc., 1947. 153 p. 
illus. $2.00. 


30 


Traces the history of the U. S. Merchant 
Marine and reviews the vocational opportuni- 
ties in its Describes the training 
courses offered by the State Maritime Acade- 
mies and the course of study at the U. S. 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings Point. 


service, 


National Parks 

Exploring Our National Parks and 
Monuments. By Devereux Butcher. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 
1947, 160 p. illus. $1.75. 

Prepared the auspices of the Na- 
tional Parks Describes the na- 
tional parks and monuments—their natural 
beauty, their plant and animal life, and geo- 
Emphasizes the vigilance re- 


under 


Association. 


logie history. 
quired for the conservation of these areas and 
the maintenance of high standards. Includes 
many illustrations and would be useful in a 
school library. 
Vocational Training 

High -School Youth for 
Employment. By C. E. Rakestraw. 
Chicago, American Technical Society, 
1947. 217 p. illus. $3.50. 

Discusses the Cooperative Diversified Oc- 
cupations Program and detail 
the organization and operation of the voca- 
tional training program for youth, in which 
the students are engaged in a diversity of 
occupations and alternate between school and 
work on a half-day basis. The author has 
been a pioneer and leader in the establish- 
ment and development of diversified occupa- 
tions training. 


Training 


describes in 


Driving and Safety 


Let’s Teach Driving; An Adminis- 
trative Guidebook. Washington, D. C., 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1947, 135 p. 50 cents, single 
copy. 

Aims to give a broad understanding of 
the need for teaching automobile driving and 
to help schools provide the instruction. Out- 
lines plans for organizing a classroom course. 
States that “with high-school-age drivers con- 
tinuing to pile up the worst accident record 
of any age group, the truth is that we can 
no longer afford to withhold driving instruc- 
tion.” 


Sportsmanlike Driving. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, 1947. 425 p. illus. $1.25, single 
copy to AAA clubs, schools, colleges, 
or other educational groups. 


This new edition presents text material 


which is the outgrowth of more than a decade¢ j 


of experience in class work and behind-the- 
wheel driving. A new teacher’s outline for 
use with Sportsmanlike Driving will be avail- 
able later. 


Music Lessons 


So We’re Going To Have Music Les- 
sons. By Frederick A. Taylor. Bos- 
ton, Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1947, 20 p. 
illus. 50 cents. 


Compiled by a music teacher for interested 
parents. Discusses the age to begin lessons, 
the selection of a teacher, practice, how long 
a child should study, qualities developed, pos- 
sibilities for a music career and other per- 
tinent topics. A pamphlet for the pupil, So 
You're Going To Take 
available. 


Vusic Lessons, is also 


RECENT THESES 
These recently received theses are on 
file in the Library of the U. S. Office of 
Education, where they are available for 
interlibrary loan. 


Commercial Education 
A Classroom Teaching Proce dure in 
Bookkeeping. By Ralph F. Knost. 
Master’s, 1945. University of Cincin- 
nati. 97 p. ms. 
Develops a teaching procedure based upon 
a class project of 24 related complete cycle 


bookkeeping problems, 


A Comparative Study of Steno- 
graphic and Typewriting Courses, as 
They Are Accepted From High School 
and Accredited Toward a Degree in 50 
Selected Colleges in the United States. 
By Elizabeth Mower. Master’s, 1947. 
Boston University. 71 p. ms. 

Compares, in some detail, the number of 
courses accepted from the secondary school 
business education curricula for entrance into 
State teachers colleges and liberal arts col- 
leges of the non-proprietary type. Finds a 
wide discrepancy between the amount of 
credit accepted for the secondary school 
courses in different colleges. 

A Comparative Study of Terminal 
Business Curricula in Public Jumior 
Colleges and Private Business Schools. 
By Marie I. McCarthy. Master’s, 1947. 
Boston University. 63 p. ms, 

Attempts to determine the frequency and 
location of public junior colleges and private 
business schools offering terminal business 
curricula, and the types of such curricula 
offered. 


The Educators’ Bulletin Board is pre- 
pared each month in the U.S. Office of 
Education Library. 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 
the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 











New U. S. 0 


Federal and State School Officers. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 37 p. (Part I, Edu- 
cational Directory, 1946-47) 15 cents. 


Gives names of U. S. Office of Education 
staff, of principal State education officers, 
executive officers of State Library extension 
agencies, and principal education officers of 
the U. 8. Indian Service. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 
1943-44. By David T. Blose and 
Emery M. Foster. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947. 49 p. (Chapter I of 

the Biennial Survey of Education in the 

United States, 1942-44) 15 cents. 


A continuation of a series of periodic re- 
ports which have been prepared by the U. 8S. 
Office of Education since 1871. Basic data 
from the other three chapters of the Biennial 
Survey, covering both public and private edu- 
cation from kindergarten through the uni- 
versity, have been brought together to present 
as complete a picture of education in the 
United States as is available from the sta- 
tistical reports received in the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers—Final Report. By 
W. Daniel Musser. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 290 p., illus. (Bulle- 

tin 1946, No. 10) 60 cents. 
Record of facts connected with the opera- 
tion of the program. One of six reports on 


the defense and war training activities of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Rural War Production Training Pro- 


gram—Final Report. Prepared 

under the direction of W. T. Spanton. 
Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 72 p., illus. (Bulletin 
1946, No. 11) 20 cents. 

Part I. Program under the National De- 
fense Training Acts, Oct. 9, 1940-June 30, 
1945. Part II. Food-processing program in 
the public schools under the special grant 
funds June 8, 1945—Dec. 31, 1945. 


Training Films for Industry. by 
Floyde E. Brooker. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1946. 103 p., illus. (Bulle- 


tin 1946, No. 13) 30 cents. 

Final report on the War Training Program 
of the Division of Visual Aids for War Train- 
ing of the U. 


S. Office of Education. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 
Cooperative Frozen-Food Locker 

Plants. By S. T. Warrington and 
Paul C. Wilkins, Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division, Farm 

Credit Administration. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 82 p. (Circular 
C-127) Free from the Director of In- 
formation and Extension, Farm Credit 
Administration, 

Outlines planning for cooperative owner- 
ship, plant design and operation, and statis- 
tics and experience of selected cooperative 
plants. 


Farm Fishponds for Food and Good 
Land Use. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 


ing Office, 1947. 29 p. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1983) 10 cents. 
Tells how to build and manage a good fish- 


pond. Supersedes Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1938. Fish for Food from Farm Ponds. 


Farm Work for City Youth. Pre- 
pared by the Extension Service. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 25 p. (Program Aid 


No. 27) Free from the Extension Serv- 
ice as long as the supply lasts. 
Points out some of the educational needs 


of youth today and the learning values to be 
found in farm work. 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Subject Headings for Technical Li- 
braries. Edited by Grace Swift and 
Jerrold Orne, Office of Technical 
Services. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1947. 167 p. (P. B. 79322) $1.50 
from the Department of Commerce upon 
payment in advance with check or 
money order made payable to the Trea- 
surer of the United States. 
A specialized list relating particularly to 
recent developments in the fields of electron- 
ics, explosives, ordnance, tropicalization, 


aeronautics, photography, metallurgy, nuclear 
physics, and other related fields. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Your Job Future After College. Pre- 
pared by the Women’s Bureau. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 8p. Single copies free 
from the Women’s Bureau. 


Lists some important questions to be con- 
sidered when choosing an occupation and sum- 
marizes current possibilities in various types 
of employment for women. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Publications of the Department of 
State, January 1, 1947. 


Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1947. 35 p. (Publication 
2801) Free from the Division of Pub- 
lications. 

This list is cumulative from January 1, 
1945, through December 31, 1946. Publica- 
tions are grouped by type (such as Pocket 
Pamphlets, Posters, and Maps) and by gen- 
eral subject matter (such as Atomic Bnergy, 
United Nations). For earlier publications, 
use the Department’s Publication 2609 (free), 
cumulative from October 1, 1929, to July 1, 
1946. For very recent titles, use the leaflet 
issued May 1947, as Publication 2819 (free). 


AASA Announcement 


The 1948 winter convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators will be held in Atlantic 
City, February 21-26, according to its 
president, Herold C. Hunt. 
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FEDERAL and STATE 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


1946-47 edition. Lists U. S. Office of 
Education personnel, principal State 
education officers, executive officers of 
State library extension agencies, and 
principal officers of U.S. Indian Serv- 
i Price 15 cents. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
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Bard EP 
COUNTY and CITY 
SCHOOL OFFICERS 


1946-47 edition. Lists all county 
school superintendents, and superin- 
tendents, business managers, and re- 
search directors of schools in cities of 
2,500 population upward. Also lists 
superintendents of Catholic parochial 
Pe FS Se Price 25 cents. 


Yorl 3 


COLLEGES and 
UNIVERSITIES 


1946-47 edition. Gives names of col- 
leges, universities, junior colleges, and 
teachers colleges, and their principal 
officers. Indicates their operating 
controls and the agencies by which 
they are accredited. . . Price 35 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS and DIRECTORIES 


1945-46 edition, latest available. Lists presidents and secretaries of Na- 
tional, State, religious, and international associations, educational founda- 
Price 15 cents. (1947-48 edition now in preparation. ) 
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tions and boatds. 


Order from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. Orders of 100 or more copies, 25 percent discount. 
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